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"Prom the National Era. 
To my Lady. 
BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 


Come hither, lady, come! 
Thou art gloriously fair— 
And thine eyes are purer, brighter, 
Than the jewel in thy hair. 
There is music in thy motions— 
There is perfume in thy smile— 
Gentle lady, wilt thou listen 
To the Poet’s song awhile ? 


T’'ll tell thee, lady bright— 
Nay, incline thy lofty head !— 
I will tell thee of thy sisters, 
Who are famishing for bread: 
Through the weary midnight toiling, 
Through the chill and dreary day; 
They are sisters, lovely lady— 
Pr’ythee list the Poet’s lay. 


Thy sisters call to thee, 

0 thou beautiful and bright!— 
See! their eyes are dull and sunken, 

And their cheeks are thin and white! 
Look ! their foreheads burn with fever, 

While their hearts are chill with fear '~~ 
Thou art weeping, beauteous lady— 

Heaven bless thee for that tear! 


List, gentle lady, list— 
Thou wilt hear the smothered sighs 
Of the hopeless one who liveth— 
Of the happier one who dies. 
Thou hast sisters who are out-cast— 
Yet.through misery they erred: 
They are pining—yea they perish 
For a single kindly word ! 
te ee . 
™ Come hither, lady, come! 
There are hearts which thou mayst warm: 
Be an angel in thy mercies, 
As thou hast an angel form. 
Come and soothe thy suffering sisters, 
Fair and gentle as thou art— 
0, the poor are always with thee : 
They are knocking at thy heart. 


THE HARBINGER. 


Correspondence of the Tribune. 
Affairs in Germany. 
Beruin, October 10, 1848 


Messrs. Greeley & McElrath : 

Iffrom « distance Germany looks dark, chaotic and 
ominous, it ceatainly looks no less so here at the center, 
bt itsmovements—for Berlin is and must be the cen- 
er, however circumstances may give to other cities a 
emporary prominence. ‘The parties are almost count- 
ess and each party has almost couutless shades. For 
stance, here in Prussia there is the party of the King, 
those ideal is to get back to the old absolute police 

overnment by the best means possible ; the King is 
erved by Gen. Wrangel, who commands the army at 
perlin, and who would like nothing better than to try 
is luck at reducing the restive city to obedience and 

y der ala militaire ; he is served too by General Pfuel, 
nme Minister, who is Wrangel’s mortal enemy, and 
'ho is moreover wise enough to be afraid of the peo- 
le, and unwise enough to think that he can ca- 
le them by half way measures ; so that between this 
tirof Generals the King is a sort of Bashaw with 
f’° tails, Then there is the Prince of Prussia, who 
tsa havkeing, after the throne himself, and who 
pes to restore absolutism with nobility ad libitum, but 
© Bourgeoisie ; to the People he promises Social Re- 
rm and all munner of advantages if they will only 
me into his net. He exercises a certain influence 
Poa them through Held, a popular leader, whom he 
*s induced by some means to go for this new sort of 
‘ongrel monarchy. ‘Then there are Liberals, who 
‘sh to subject allGermany, and Prussia anong the rest, 
the central authority, leaving a King here, but with 
tle power and little use to make of it. ‘This is the 
"y of conquest that want Italy and Schleswig and 
bohemia and Posen, and would even vote to annex the 
ited States on the ground that two millions of Ger- 
nans were there, and that in reality it was a part of 
mversal Deutsch-land. Then there is the party that 
ll themselves Republicans, but want to try the Demo- 
“atle monarchy, that is to say, a Republic with a he- 
‘ary President for a few years by way of transition 
"0 the full flower of Democratic institutions. Then 
"te are the Republicans who go for a Republic with- 
‘any more delay than is requisite to conyince the 
Ople of its advantages, or in case it is impossible to 
tas long as that, they would de willing to try it to- 
‘row. And then there is the ultra Socialist party, 
‘t declare politics to be nonsense, and straight-ahead 
a Reform the sole wisdom. And between these 
eee shades of opinion there are innumerable dis- 
D say ejund varieties, so that it is hardly possible 
bes Ywhich is which. Of them all I judge from a 
"2 Observation, which is all I have yet had time to 

‘, that the Republican party proper is the strong- 
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this system of Clubs has beeh in operation. 
All the liberal parties are more or less Socialists. 


The extent to which Social ideas prevail is surprising, 


especially as they seem to be a spontaneous product, 
originating not in books, but in the general mind. I 
have talked with gentlemen of very different political 


opinions, but find them agreed as to the necessity of 


doing something to make the existence of the laborious 
classes certain. The faci that the distinction between 
capitalists and laborers has not become a deeply root- 
ed one, renders Social changes comparatively easy. 
The idea of reform has not the tremendous opposition 
to encounter that it meets in France. The nobles, ter- 
rified at the Revolution which is stripping them of their 
feudal rights, have no courage and no desire to raise 
their voices against a people of whom, in ancient times, 
they were in a sort the protectors. The middie class, 
who are not yet in the possession of exclusive privi- 
leges, do not wish to deny the right of the People who 
stand so short a distance below them, to a participation 
in the benefits of the Revolution. Beside this, the fact 
that all the Republicans and Liberalists admit the press- 
ing necessity of social ameliorations, while they are 
wedded to no system, and are open to conviction with 
regard to all kinds ot practical measures, making it 
plain that, as soon as the Political Revolution is suffi- 
ciently advanced, the Social Revolution will follow 
easily, peacefully and promptly. 

The Political Movement has just made an immense 
advance st Vienna. In a combat on Friday and Satur- 
day last, provoked by the open attempt of the Govern - 
ment to extinguish Hungary, in order afterward to turn 
the whole force of the army against Vienna, and crush 
the Republican Liberal party, the People were entirely 
vietorious. The departure of the troops for Hungary 
was prevented, the Arsenal taken, after a cannonade 
through the whole of Friday night, the people armed, 
and the posts of the city occupied by the National 
Guard. ; 

The Emperor fled it, alarin from Schoubranti to Up- 
per Austria, leaving behind him a Proclamation to the 
effeet that he had done every thing for his people, even 
to the sacrifice of the unlimited power which he had 
inherited from his ancestors. In May, he had left the 
Castle of his fathers, but came back again relying 
only upon the faith of his subjects. A small minority, 
continued the Proclamation, had obtained the suprema- 
cy in the city ; pillage and murder were supreme, and 
he was forced to go elsewhere to find means to retrieve 
his people from the yoke thus imposed upon them. In 
the course of the struggle on Friday, Latoni, the Min- 
ister of War, who had signed the Manitesto of the Em- 
peror, by which it was intended to end the political 
existence of Hungary, was seized by a band of armed 
peasants and killed, in a manner which recalls the 
scenes of August, 1789, in Paris. This is what the 
Emperor alluded to as murder, in his Proclamation— 
not the shooting down of the citizens by his soldiers. 

During Friday night, the Assembly at Vienna re- 
mained in session to take order as circumstances should 
require. Only the members of the Left were present 
and active. A decree was passed forbidding the Rail- 
roads to carry soldiers from the city, and another or- 
dering Gen. Auersperg to receive commands only from 
the Assembly. When the news of the Emperor's flight 
was made known, it was expected that a Provisional 
Government would at once be installed, with a Procla- 
mation of the Republic, bat this was not done. The 
Constitutional fiction was stil] adhered to ; three of the 
old Ministers, Dobblhoff, Hornbost! and Kraus were 
confirmed in their previous posts, and directed to ap- 
ply to the Emperor to fill up their ranks, and Procla- 
mation to the people and address to the Monarch were 
directed to be published. 

Meanwhile, Gen. Auersperg had taken up a position 
just without the city, and threatened the Assembly with 
a bombardment at the end of 12 hours. His soldiers 
continued to desert to the people, as the accounts say, 
in large numbers. Parties of the peasantry were con- 
tinually coming on to the city in arms to aid the people. 
The latest letters, which are of Sunday afternoon, the 
8th, speak ofno bombardment. But if it is postponed, 
it is only to bring Radetsky from Italy, and Jellachich 
and his Croats from Hungary, to commence the civil 
war in earnest. The Archduke Louis, and Archduch- 


|ess Sophia, who are now the principal advisers of the 


Emperor, are too shrewd not to see that to temporize 
with Vienna is to lose everything. They will attempt 
to force the city into subjection, and in that struggle 
every one of the German States must be involved. It 
is the opening of the Revolution in Germany. 

Here in Berlin this intelligence was received with 
alarm by the Ministry and the Reaction. Couriers were 
instantly dispatched to Potsdam to the King, and Pfuel, 
the Premier, was not present in the Assembly. During 
the whole day the Democrats were greatly excited, and 
fearful only that the King would now in despair force 
on the contest which he was so anxious for on the 25th 
of September, and which nothing but the resistance of 
General Pfuel to his wishes prevented. They were 
afraid, too, that the people might be impelled to some 
demonstration which would precipitate things. Above 
all they wish not to be the attacking party. They would 
greatly prefer not to have to carry on the Revolution by 
any other means than reason and the instruction of the 
people. But as it is doubtful whether they will be al- 
lowed to follow this course, they wish at least to be 
prepared for the struggle when it comes. AI their ef- 
forts are now directed to keeping things quiet, for the 












in¢ ne Chi Paris, it is 
: to hear things calle names, 

Txasts:—Two Dollars @ year, or One Dollar for six | and wi ‘a eanoonien of what Berlin was only eight 
4 oS pete’ 2 Ia is as surprising as it is agreeable. I 
have | many of these Clubs ; they are conducted 
with as order, if not better than our ward-meet- 
ings. They are crowded by men of both the class of 
vitize laborers—two classes which, by the way, 
we not so broadly distinguished here as in France. 

hes are short and pertinent, and say mght 

a Republic is the only form of Government 
hich equal rights can be secured or tranquillity 
nt. public movements of the day, 

in foreign countries, the doings of theKing, 
the Prince of Prussia, the Ministers, che Assembly, are 
debated with absolute liberty, and it is easy to under- 
stand that the education of the public mind must have 
made a great advance in the few months during which 
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t otherwise ensue. 
body of soldiers, who went over to the peo- 
ve not neglected any effort to bring the soldiers sta- 


tioned here to their way of thinking, and the measure 
of their suecess will appear in the case of an outbreak. 






where several companies went over to the side of the 






over to the side of the people. Here the army wil 
alone defend the cause of the Monarch and the Aris- 
toc * 
Tt is almost needless to add that that cause is per- 
fe hopeless. Afier seven months of absolute liber- 
ty of the press and of meetings, the people cannot be 
forced a step back to the old order by any means what- 
sover. Liberty once fairly gained and appreciated, 
cannot be taken away, especially from a race like the 
Germans. 

Hasty as my letter is, I must do the German Repub- 
licans justice on one point, with regard to which they 
are generally misunderstood. It is not they who up- 
hold the absurd idea that German nationality must in- 


thority, or among which the German tongue has ever 
been spoken. They desire the emancipation of Italy, 


ence of Bohemia, Hungary, Poland and all the Sclavo- 
nic tribes. They see that the idea of Nationality, as it 
is held by the Liberals, is a narrow idea ; and that in 
its stead it is necessary to put the idea of Independence 
and Association. The Free Association of Nations is 
the ideal which their politics has in view. 

They are in the meantime fighting the battle against 


cess. While the minority in numbers, they are supe- 
rior in talent, and force the majority to adopt their 


tain all the consequences of those principles. The abo- 
lition of the exclusive right of the nobility to the chase 
was passed in the Assembly yesterday. The party of 
the Right contended that such a right should not be 
taken away at once without a recompense in money 
to those to whoin it had previously belonged, especially 
as many estates had been sold with particular refer- 
ence to it asa part of the property. The Assembly, 
under the influence of the Left, refused entirely to ad- 
mit this argument, and passed the law without granting 
any co . They thus adopted the principle 
that SoG vights shall be abolished without any 
pecuniary consideration to their holders. This princi- 
ple the Left will presently apply to the grand estates of 
the nobles. These are held by the same tenure as the 
right to hunt was, and are equally contrary to natural 
justice. Let them accordingly be legally reduced to a 
fair farm for each family,and the surplus be disposed 
of by the State to the landless, and without compensa- 











ppointed a Congress of the ~d 
vembers of the three Assemblies—that of Vi- 
of Frankfort, and that of Berlin—to be held | decide whether Jellachich 
26th inst. They hope to be able to avoid | Vienna is bombarded, and whether the Austrian As- 
till then, for in that body they will have a| sembly proclaims the Republic. 
ary Assembly, whose authority will be re- | known, we shall hear from Nicholas. 
@ throughout Germany, and which will be able | of his troops into Gallicia, which I announeed in my 
to organize a Provisional Government, and 
‘diminish, if not entirely prevent, the anarchy | 


volution at Vienna was accomplished by the 


fe and fought on their side. The Berlin Republicans 


They will not have, however, to contend against their 
own brethren, as the National Guard did at Vienna, 


Repetion, whiie the soldiers were in their turn going 


clude every race that has ever been under German au- | 


not its subjugation ; the emancipation and independ- | 


the nobility in the Assembly here with vigor and suc- | 


principles, though they may not be able at once to ob- | 


ER. 


NUMBER 2. 


things are now so far advanced that the movement 
must be rapid in one way or another. A week will 
enters Peeth, whether 





As soon as this is 
The movement 


letter of last week and which I think was not published 
in any jouinalof Paris or London, had at the latest 
account that are in my possession, reached the 
frontier. This new Revolution will probably arrest it, 
butin the event of an attempt of the Emperor to re- 
duce Vienna, the Russians will be ready to lend their 
aid. It will then be seen whether the French people 
will allow their Goverment to remain inactive specta- 
tors of the crushing of the German Republicans by the 
hordes of the Northern despotism. That I think will 
be a crisis in which the resistance of the French 
Bourgeoisie to a war which they know will insure the 
| triumph of the Revolution in France, and the abolition 
of their own privileges, will be found in effectual 


Bat if the Russians presume to interfere in Austria, 
| they will find antagonists,even though the French are 
| wanting. The first neigh of a Cossack horse heard 
across the Gallician frontier, will be the signal for an 
| Uprising thoughout Germany such as has not yet been 
seen. 





Then it will be proved whether Pfue! was right 
in saying that all the troops of Prussia woutd be inef- 
fectual against the people of Berlin ; or Wrangel who 
one that with his seventy thousand men he enn 
have reason ofthis mob. For my part I have a notion 
that that struggle wil! be the last dav of monarchies in 
Germany, and that thereafter the Russian will be con- 
fined to his ice-palaces and the company of his serfs 
till such time as the march of ideus shall have changed 
the serfs into freemen,and pronounced the banishment of 
Despotism from Europe ey 





Foreign Correspondence of the Chronotype. 


German Clubs, 


Berwin. Oct. 16, 1848 

A German clubisa phenomenon of such a peculiar 
species as to merit an exact de Scripuon : In a pretty 
extensive acquaintance with public meetings of all 
kinds, from district caucusses and hard cider log-cabin 
gatherings to church conventions, I have never seen 
anything that could be described as belonging to the 
sainc category. 

A French club is held in a large and elegant hall, 
the door is kept by a genteel-looking young woman 
who sits behind a table at the entrance, and though 
the performance within may be stormy and uproarious, 
there is still ascertain air of artistic taste about the 
whole. A German club is another sort of thing. 

Most of the many clubs here in Berlin have their 
places of meeting in an old, queer sort of building, 
which is just behind my lodgings in Leipziger Strasse. 
Each club meets once a week or thereabouts, and on 
afternoon and evening the club-house is busy with the 
doings of its alternate occupants. Most of them re- 
quire you to present a-card of membership at the door, 
and to procure this you step into the beer shop on the 
right hand in the passage, where a delegate of the 
| club sits waiting, and for two groschen, or about five 
| cents, constitute yourself a brother in full standing of 
| the society which appears to be in session. The ex- 
pense is not heavy, and in the book of travels which 





ton to the present owners. This is inoppugnable logic, you will no doubt publish on your return to the land of 
but it will probably encounter a more serious opposi-| the brave and the home of the free, your name can ap- 
tion than when applied to the right to hunt. | Pear on the title page acconipanied by the appellation 

There is, however, a general conviction that this un-| of « Member of the ‘Urwahler Verein, &c., of Berlin, 
equal distribution of the Soil must be taken hold of | and other learned Societies.’—Having obtained your 
either before the approaching Revolution or after the | ticket you arrive at the narrow door just in season w 
most radical measures in respect to it shall be discussed be carried in by a rush of the crowd, which renders it 


if not adopted. Indeed, if discussed they will quite 


likely be adopted, for there is nobody like a German | 
for voting the application of an abstract idea, which has | 
[t is this ques- | 


obtained a place among his convictions. 
tion of the land and the Abolition of Feudal Rights and 
obligations, which are enlisting the Agricultural popula- 
tion very rapidly and very thoroughly on the side of the 
Republican Party, and when once they are started they 
will carry it farther than would be possible elsewhere. 
The question of this age, I begin to think, must be de- 
cided in Germany. It was here that was accomplished 
the great movement of the Reformation which gave 
individual Liberty to the world, and in so doing intro- 
duced all the evils that belong to individualism and 
the reign of unlimimited competition as the guiding 
principle of Society. It is here that the next great step 
is perhaps taken, and with the Organization of Frater- 
ntiy the Rights of individuals and the full activity of 
Freedom reconciled with Universal Prosperity and jus- 
tice. But it is not extravagant to believe that the civil 
war which may accompany or precede the accomplish- 
ment of this great change will be short and harmless 
compared to that war in which the Reformation con- 
tended for existence. In spite of the clouds which hang 
upon the horizon, I have an instinctive faith that the 
storm, if it burst at all, must soon disappecr in a glorious 
enduring day. The grounds of this faith I shall have 
occasion to develop in future letters, but for the moment 
the fact that the German character is eminently frater- 
nal is worth considering. ‘The French have the ideal 
and may be fired by it into the most magnificent en- 
thusiasm, but it is in the great and warm German heart 
that it burns like a steady, undying domestic fire. 

The news of this evening from Hungary is more fa- 
vorable. It is said that Jeilachich has been defeated 
with a loss of 15,000 prisoners. The report wants con- 
firmation, and the errors of previous Hungarian ac- 
counts renders it doubtful. It is to be hoped that it is 
true. The interests of Humanity are concerned in the 

| defeat of Jellachich, for thereby the Reaction in Aus- 
| tria will have lost their right hand. 
| The eventsat Vienna change essentiaily the condi- 
| tion of the whole European question, and seem to 
prove that Cavaignac and Bastide were in the right in 
| refusing to aid Italy. Had they known that Austria 
was as near the Republic as she seems to be to-day, 
| they would have been in the right, but with the poor 
motives that governed their abandonment of Italy, 
they were woefully in the wrong. If Austria goes 
the length of becoming a Republic if Hungary main- 
tains herseif and conquers her independence, then the 
emancipation of [taly follows as a matter of course,’ 
and the part of France will simply consist in sustaining 
the German United States against the Cossack. A 
week will probably make the matter much clearer, for 


| impossible for you to legitimate your entrance by the 
regular exhibition of your evidence of membership to 
the doorkeeper. 

The first thing that you perceive after having ascer- 
tained that you havesuffered no farther damage in get- 
| ting ir than the tearing of your coat or the smashing 

of your hat, is, that you can perceive nothing for the 
tobacco smoke. Though the room is tolerably lighted 
with gas, you can see through the fumes darkly. If 
you area person of delicate nerves and too sensitive 
stomach, you will then make the best of your way into 
the fresh air ; butif you have had experience and don’t 
care for trifles, you will stay: presently your eyes be- 
come acclimated and you gain some notion of what is 
in the room besides the smoke. 

The place was apparently once used for theatrical 
performances, the rear of the hal! being raised and par 
tially divided from the front, as if it had been the stage 
The tribune is in the centre on the verge of the stage, 
and behind it sits the president armed with his order- 
tinkling bell. Every soul has either a cigar or a pipe 
in his mouth, or is just lighting one, or is just putting 
one in his pocket, having accomplished the requisite 
fumigation. The whole audience might in fact be di- 
vided into three categories, those who are smoking, 
those who have just done smoking, and those who are 
just going to smoke. From the observation of several! 
evenings, I judge the average time of repose between 
each smoke to be about fifieen minutes. Some may 
hold out longer, but on the other hand, others cannot 
abstain so long. The andience smoke as they listen 
and applaud, the president as he presides, the orator 
holds his pipe as he rises to speak, and if applause or 
displeasure interrupt him longer than is necessary to 
take breath, he will improve the occasion to refresh 
himself with a whiff. 

But what is that which glittering like gold and am- 
ber, and crowned with silvery foam, is handed up 
from the other side of the hall tothe president’s table ? 
And see, there is another; the president takes one and 
that pale, studious looking man on his left the other 
each raises to his lips the large mug of massive glass, 


and with slow and mighty swallows the contents dis- 
appeai You look around to the audience fi 
expression of surprise at so extraordinary a | 

but nobody se ems to be surprised All are q 

tening to the speaker in the tribune, who is, perhaps, 
eulogizing the excellence of republican liberty, and 
across the hall you observe a privat m lividual also 


draining a mng of the same liquid. The fact at last 
is plain to your dullness, It is beer they are drinking 
genuine “ Bairisch,’ no doubt—as necessary an ele- 
ment of German life as the tobacco smoke. On the 
other side of the hall, ina convenient nook, is a keg 
from which the mugs are replenished according to the 
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demand ; at the back of t 
that those who occupy inc pt ot the 
danger of suff-ring from privation. ~ 

The audience at these meetings is always as nu- | 
merous as the capacity of the building will permit say a 
thousand persons. [tis made up of men of all classes, 
from cubstantial burghers to the day laborers and the | 
“Gesindel,” or loafers who enjoy all. the freedom of liv- | 
ing on the labor of others with few of its comforts and | 
none of its respectability. The mass, however, are | 
honest and intelligent looking people ; who would be | 
welcome in any public assembly. By raising your eyes | 
to the gallery opposite you will see that seats are re- | 
served for the ladies, and not only reserved but fully | 
occupied, and nobody is co attentive as their occupants. | 
Indeed, i have found wherever I have been in Europe, 





another keg, 80 | 
housesare in no 





| if it is only 3 | 
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to its 
hich the ok 
scores w t 
up for settlement against him. ithe. +: 
To bring about this with more 
satisfy all ambitions, it is proposed to divide 
sian kingdom into three parts ; the Prince 
to have Prussia, Pomerania, and Posen 
Prince Charles, Westphalia and Rhineland ; the 
converted into the emperor, keeps the rest. With 
small a kingdom of his own nobody will be jealous of 
the empire’s being absorbed in it. ; 
The Assembly here has done one thing that is sig- 
nificant, and one that is disliked in the course of the 





_week. The first is the abolition of the words “ By the 


that the women were the most zealous and decided of Grace of God,” trom the title of the king. The mea- 


politicians. 
The speeches are not generally as good as those of 
the clubs in Paris 


sure was stoutly discussed on both sides. The radicals 
contended that the words were absurd; one speaker 


They are not so short; the ora- | said that if Frederic William had heen king since the 


tors have evidently not been disciplined in so severe a | 19th of March it was by the grace of the people; the 


school. 


ed of its impropriety. ‘The Germans are more ainia- 
ble than the French, and at times indtlge a dull dis- 
courser to his very heart’s content. But dull speeches 
are the exception. On such times as these,when every 
man holds hunself ready for the barricades, and when 
the middle are with its absolutism and aristocracy and 
the modern age with its democracy, social as well as 
political, are arming in the arena for a final yous!, those 
that talk to the pablic are apt to use sharp words and 
tew. [have heard in that old club house, in spite of 
its beer, some speeches of three or five minutes in 
length which made the blood jamp in one’s veins. 

The clubs as yet are not well combined or organized 
with each other, but that is about being cared for. The 
contest between the republicans and conservatives is a 
contest of opinion, and the clabs are the schools of 
democracy. Hitherto the people have been taught to 
believe that the King and the nobles were endowed 
with peculiar absolute rights, which did not belong @o 
other men. All this baggage is to be cleared out of 
the way,and the clubs are efficient instruments of do- 
ing it. The process may have its dangers and the 
country in the course of it may have tu pass through the 
discipline of anarchy, but if it does, who’se to blame ? 
The King who years ago broke his promise in obedi- 
ence to his own instincts and the influence of his Rus- 
sian brother-in-law. Had he been true enough and 
wise enough to enter the path of Reform he would ne- 
ver have been forced with humiliations nothing less 
than tragic into that of Revolution This truth needs 
no confirmation, that with Reform, there is no possibil- 
ity of revolution. 

The King of Prussia is fit for anything better than 
for the post of king. He is a man of fine artistic ta- 
lents and culture, with brilliant imagination, and if he 
had not been a king, would have distinguished himself 
in some sphere of art or literature. But being King 
has ruined him and without some special good fortune 
may yet killhim. He is obstinate, unmanageable, and 
at the same time totally ignorant of the art of govern- 
ing. Without a thimble-tull of political wisdom he 
believes himself to possess it all. And what is worse 
he learns nothing from experience, but atter the fatal 
lessons of the 18th and 19th of August adheres or 
wishes to adhere to the very policy which he then laid 
aside in terror and despair. His prime minister, Gen. 
Von Pfuel, a man of good sense and real patriotism, 
who would fain saye the monarchy from destruction 
and the country trials at which he shrinks, has the 
greatest trouble in bringing thé King to the most ne- 
cessary measures. On the 25th September Pfuel was 
determined that the point at issue between the King 
and the Assembly and the people should be yielded, 
and he told the King that it must or that he could not 
take a post in the ministry. The King almost burst 
into tears ;—“what,” said he, “will you leave me too?” 
“ No, your majesty,” replied the gallant and frank old 
soldier, “ not while there is a chance of saving the mo- 
narchy,—but if this thing is insisted on the monarchy is 
lost.” Finally the King gave in, and the danger was 
obviated for the moment. But it perpetually recurs, 
and the poor minister between the badgering of the 
chamber and the blindness ofthe King has a hard office. 
The latter cannot forget the magnificence of old times 
when the people were obedient and kings glorious—the 
new times he has in horror. 

He is visited by his minister, he hears his proposals 
and refuses his appeal. The minister isin despair, the 
measure is @ moderate one ; perhaps too moderate to 
be adopted by the Assembly, certainly too moderate 
not to encounter the severest attacks of the democra- 
tic journals. He argues with the king, he implores in 
vain. At last he uses the ultimate reason ofa minis- 
ter, the threat of resignation, and with this he triumphs; 
the king yields and he goes back to Berlin with every- 
thing, as he supposes, settled. But in an houror so, 
the Prince of Prussia enters his cabinet to say that the 
King has changed his inind and orders all proceedings 
in the matter to be stopped. ‘This is the regular course 
with his majesty, and when we consider that to be his 
minister is to assume the responsibility of his acts in 
the eyes of the people and to share the dangers to 
which his wrong-headedness exposes him, it is plain 
that it requires no small degree of resolution and devo- 
tion. With Gen. Pfuel it is rather a forlorn hope than 
anexpectation of preventing a civil war which keeps 
him init; the weight of his duties and the increasing 
probability that all his efforts will be fruitless, are 
wearing upon him; a month of such a life consumes 
the vital energies of a man as years of ordinary life 
could not do. 

Che King himself has alsoa terribly unhappy time 
of it. He is perpetually ia a high mental and nervous 
excitement, which follows him into his sleep so that he 
has to have a servant watch in his bed-room to wake 
him before his dreams have carried their torture too 
far. By day his old pursuits and recreations are ne- 
glected : he broods over the restraints that have been 
put upon him; he will not believe in the facts of the 
last six months ; it is all a phantasm, he has been de- 
ceived in its importance, it cannot be what they have 
made him believe, it was because he did not adhere to 
his own will but took the advice of others. He will 
inend that, he will be King again, he will bring back 


the old peace and happiness. What folly this strange 
talk about freedom, there shall be no more such ab- 
surdity ! 

So the fallen monarch frets in his royal “ Sans 
Souci” over his fnded splendors, not once fancying 
that what little remains of them lies like a diy leafon 
the ground at the merey of the next wiad that rises 
Amidst all his trouble his ambition is to be Emperor of 
Germany. This desire the outbreak at Vienna seems 
to favor, for it removes the great obstacle, the Haps- 
burg family. Had it not been for their claims, he 


would have been chosen, instead of the Archduke 
John, as Lieutenant of the Empire, and now that they 
are out of the way he will encounter no obstacle in the 
Assembly at Frankfort to his definite electjon as em- 


In Paris, the club is never bored,the man who | absolutists thought the words were indieative and sug- 
atiempts that infliction being at once decisively warn- | 


gestive of humility ; but this was not thought a suffi- 
cient reason for retaining them. 
| The law regulating the national guards is received 
| with universal dislike among the people. According 
to it, onJy a burgher or citizen can be a member of the 
national guard ; to become a burgher of Berlin, for in- 
stance, requires the payment into the city treasury of 
| thisty thalers or about $22, a sum which every one 
cannot command. -The law also subjects the national 
| guard to the municipal authorities, and as these autho- 
rities are not elected by the people, but owe their 
offices to the old bureaucracy, it follows that in the 
| event of a conflict between the people and the govern- 
ment the citizen soldiers will be under the command of 
the very authorities which it will be their business to 
| overthrow, and this they do not wish for. The law 
| was passed on Friday, and on that day there was a 
| good deal of fear ot a disturbance in the streets; a 
|crowd gathered about the theatre in which the Assem- 
| bly holds its sessions, the alarm was sounded, and the 
guards assembled, but no violence was attempted. 
| A quarrel arose this afternoon in an outer quarter of 
| the city between a body of about fifty workmen and a 
‘company of the burghers, who were there drilling. 
| The burghers were entirely to blame in the matter, as 
| far as I can diseover on careful enquiry. They were 
| provoked because the workmen presumed to cheer 
| their banner; a war of words arose, the workmen ap- 
| proached in a threatening attitude, the burghers charg- 
jed bayonets,a man was wounded in the leg, stones 
were thrown in return, and upon this the burghers 
fired. It is reported that some twenty of the work- 
| men and two women were killed and wounded in the 
| affray, but this is without doubt an exaggeration. It 
; was not a political quarrel, as far as [ can judge, 
| though it is not impossible that the intrigues of the 
Prince of Prussia and his minion Held have had some- 
| thing to do with it. 
Yours, 
| 


| The following spirited and dramatic critique upon 
| the Greek Slave, is from the pen of Mr. J. C. Zachos. 
| We lay it before our readers with great pleasure, as 
‘erlculated from its intrinsic justice and worth, to 
awaken in them a corresponding appreciation of its 
noble theme, and impress them with a discriminating 
sense of its artistic merits. But the nativity of the 
writer lends an additional interest to his hearty tribute 
to the genius of our celebrated townsman. Mr. Zachos 
is himself a native Greek, endowed, in a large mea- 
sure, with the quick sensibility, warm enthusiasm, and 
ardent love of nature, which so distinguished his coun- 
trymen in the days of their best glory. His patriotic 
traditions are naturally recalled by a spectacle so full 
of tender melancholy, as that of a fair daughter of his 
native land exposed in the market of the heathen 
Turk, and respond, with quick emotion, to the speak- 
ing picture of the artist. 

To an American, acquainted with the triumphs of 
Grecian genius, and proud of the rising greatness of 
that of his own land, this tribute from Greek sensibil- 
ity to American art, must be in the highest degree 
grateful—suggesting, as it does, the history of slow 
centuries, which, in their revolution, are transferring 
the seat of Art, as well as of Empire, from the Old 
World to the New, from the shores of the Peloponne- 
sus, the Aegean, and the Tuscan Seas, to the banks of 
the Mississippi and the coast of the Pacific. —Cincin- 
nati Globe. 


“T stood before the statue of the Greek Slave, and 
|a vision rose up before me wherein memory assisted. 
I saw a maiden standing in a garden, and no flower 
that bloomed there was fairer than she. All the re- 
| finements of wealth and education, had skilled her 
| sensibilities to the keenest apprehension of the beauti- 
| ful and the true. All the love and tenderness of care- 
| ful parents had hitherto shielded her from the least 
| approach of suffering, and kept her ignorant of evil. 
All the grace, the sweetness, the gushing affections, the 
joyous spirit that accompany youth, health, beauty and 
innocence, were hers. She was a Sciote girl. 
sae The only remains of the refinement, elegance, and 
true artistic spirit of the ancient Athenians, are to be 
|found among the modern Sciotes and the Greeks of 
Constantinople, called the Fanariotes. Some of these 
claim the pure Grecian blood, and their perfect Gre- 
cian faces and classic heads, give countenance to their 
claims. The family of this girl was one of these. In 
her father’s hall there stood a statue of a Goddess, 
found among the ruins of Athens, which her father 
prized above all his wealth, for, by a most striking 
coiacidenee, it bore a likeness to his daughter. 

“ The Maiden now stood in thé garden, but she was 
there on an idle errand. She waited for one to whom 
she had given the rich pledge of her youthful heart— 
one worthy of her lofty soul, and serene and chastened 
affection. A hasty step approached, and he stood be- 
fore her——but the hot flush of excitement is on his 
cheek, and tones of sorrow are mingled with his ac- 
cents of love. 

*O Kalliope, my life, my soul, the Turks! the 
Turks are upon us! Hark, you may hear even now 
the roar of their cannon upon the sea-shore! We 
must fly, my love ; I have attempted in vain to rally 
our peaceful youth to make a stand against the bar- 
‘barians. That fearful battle-cry freezes their very 
| blood! We musi fly—and yet where can we go? In 
| this small! island we can have no refuge. They will 
search even the crannies of the rocks with their 
swords.” 

“ For a moment the maiden yielded to her fears, 
‘My father, my mother,’ she murmured. . But there 
was heroism in that noble heart, it blazed even through 
her tearful eyes as she fixed them on her lover. ‘ De- 
;metri, we will die. Thou shalt strike, to defend thee 
against the tyrant of our country and the scorner of 
our faith, tor it becomes thee who art a man; and I 
| will stand by thy side, and join thee in death.’ 


Bosronian. 





Powers’ Greek Slave. 








drinks deep in the blood of his enemies. But none are 
re. Grey hairs and childish ringlets are mingled 
e carn 


. She alone stands unhurt. Her beauty 
shields her from the death she courts. spared 
as a captive for the mart. 

“ Then follow days of unconsciousness, of stupefac- 
tion, of that oppressive weight upon the head and 
heart, which takes away all power of thought, and al- 
most of feeling, until she finds herself one day standing 
amidst other captives in the slave market to tempt the 
passing buyer, with the display of her naked beauty. 
O! what deadly horror seizes upon her soul at first, as 
she shrinks from the staring gaze and countenances of 
dealers and buyers, who are attracted by the unwonted 
sight. But there is Heroism in her soul. She calls it 
up again, as when she stood prepared for death, and 
now she. bears with calmness what is to her worse than 
death. 

“ There she stands—her head is turned aside, not so 
much to avoid that hateful gaze,as to abstract her 
thoughts to another sphere. Her thin nostril almost 
imperceptibly expanded, and mouth slightly compress- 
ed, show that the struggle within is not quite over. 
But there is a seraphic dignity and calmness in the 
eye. There has the artist caught her image, and fixed 
it forever in the marble. Moral heroism, patient suffer- 
ance, conscious dignity, ineffable sweetness, divine 
purity, are here embodied in this almost breathing 
creation of Art. 4 

“O! lovely image of grace and majestic suffering, 
my tears drop at thy feet as I regard thee, as the fit 
emblem of an all-suffering humanity! Thou makest 
joy solemn, and sorrow lovely, and revealest the holi- 
ness of things. Let the stricken heart come unto thee 
and receive comfort from thine eye! Let the weak, 
the timid, and the desponding come unto thee, and re- 
ceive strength from thy countenance! Let the de- 
based, the fallen, and the self-accusing one, come here 
and receive hope and elevation from that divine as- 
pect! Thou pointest the soul to its true home, and 
guidest the thoughts to that sphere of heavenly purity 
and divine perfection which no earthly soil can ever 
reach. Let all flippant criticism and dilletantism, be 
hushed before this noble creation of Genius. It is a 
study—a lofty and thought-engendering study, and 
few have the mind even to appreciate a tithe of its ex- 
cellence, much less to express it in fit words.” 


J.C. Z. 


SS 
From Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. 
Trials and Triumphs of American Genius in England. 


Those who have read the narrative of the sufferings 
of ragged and hungry Genius, as told by the sufferers 
themselves in Johnson’s Life of Savage and in Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, will listen to the follow- 
ing letter, addressed toa distinguished gentleman in 
this country, a chapter of autobiography, with like in- 
terest ; for, like those narratives, it not only describes 
the trials, but is written, also, with the energetic pen 
of Genius. 

The writer is Mr. J. R. Remington, a young man, a 
Virginian by birth. After residing for a while in Ala- 
bama, a few years since he went to Washington, and 
exhibited there the models and drawings of several 
ingenious and (as they have since proved) valuable 
mechanical inventions of hisown. AtWashington he 
made little headway. One of his inventions was a 
bridge, constructed ona novel principle, or rather a 
principle newly applied, and by which bridges of tim- 
ber of great length can be thrown across rivers and 
wide railroad cuts without intermediate support. Peo- 
ple looked and admired ; but somehow, although they 
saw much that was strikingly original, they could not 
see how the contrivances were to be made practically 
useful. Fulton’s first steamboat drew crowds of such 
admirers round it when it was on the stocks. 

Mr. Remington was not discouraged. We are some- 
times apt to look upon the mechanical and mathema- 
tical turn of mind as naturally dry, crabbed, and cold. 
Yet there can be no doubt (and a multitude of brilli- 
ant examples of late years, attest the fact) that the 
great mechanical inventor is borne up by as much of 
the “ardor of confident genius,” the “evidence of things 
notseen,” and feels as sensibly “the substance of thiugs 
hoped for” as the great poet, or any of those whom we 
are more apt to class among geniuses of more exalted 
mood. The source of the mistake seems to be the 
very excess of imagination in him, and the lack of it 
in us; while we, having eyes, see not the end, but the 
means only, he is looking at the end; while we think 
of the dull machinery and the uncouth figures with 
which he works, his thoughts are running forwards and 
soaring upwards to results worked out, complete ! 

Mr. Remington went to England, arrivingin Lon- 
don early in January, 1847. He went, to use Lis 
striking language, in “search of a man ;” lke the old 
philosopher, he sought but one mind capable of sympa- 
thetic appreciation. He carried with him his plans, 
a teeming brain, a letter of introduction, and an empty 
purse. 

The story of Mr. Remington’s success has been told 
by the lips of others, as was most meet ; we leave it to 
himself to describe his struggles and probation. His 
letter would be marred by any attempt on our part to 
add or amplify. 

Starrorp, STAFFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND, 
August 15, 1848. 


My Dear Srr:—I should have written sooner, but 
| that I had nothing pleasant to say. I reached London 


| on the Lst of January, 1847, without money or friends, 


| which was just the thing I desired when I left Ameri- 
ca, and just the thing, I assure you, I will never desire 
again. [commenced operations at once, on the sup- 
position that, in this overgrown city, I would at least 
enlist one man. But Englishmen are not Americans. 
An Englishman will advance any amount on an abso- 
| lute certainty, but not one penny where there is the 
‘slightest risk, if he got the whole world by it. I spent 
| the first five monthstooking for this man with unparal- 
\leled perseverance and industry, living for less than 
| three pence per day. | am convinced that few persons 
in London know so much of that incomprehensibly 
large city as myself. But.alas! my wardrobe was gone 
to supply me with wretchedly baked corn bread, on 
which I lived entirely. I slept on straw, for which I 
paid a half penny per night. [became ragged and 
filthy, and could no longer go among men of business. 
Up to this time my spirits never sunk, nor did they 
then; but my sufferings were great. My limbs dis- 
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fering. I will not believe that Bancroft ever say 
note, tor his deportment to me was ever kind, 
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ninety days. My head turned and I 
died but for the Seae: who did give me aan 
down for my acknowledgment of £10 on 
These wicked robberies have amounted to sefera| ha! 
dred pounds, every penny of which I have had to 
subsequently ; for, since my success at Stafford, ant 
man in England who can read, but knows my addres 
It cost ine £10 to obtain the shilling with which I pai 
my admittance into the Royal Zoological Gay 
where I succeeded, after much mortification, in gett 
the ghost of a model made of the bridge. The molt 
although a bad one, astonished everybody. f. 
engineer of celebrity in London was called in i ,. 
cide whether it was practicable to throw it across 
lake. Four or five of them at the final decision, 4 
clared tnat the model before them was passing strang, 
but that it could not be carried toa much grea, 
length than the length of the model. This was 4, 
point of life or death with me. I was standing amid 
men of the supposed greatest talent as civi! engines 
that the world could produce, and the point decid 
against me! This one time alone were my whi 
energies ever aroused. I never talked before—| yy 
haggard and faint for the want of food—my spiny 
sunk in sorrow in view of my mournful prospects 
ciothes I had none—yet, standing over this moi, 
did I battle with those men. Every word I utter 
came from my inmost soul, and was big with tru}- 
every argument carried conviction. The effect » 
those men was like magic—indeed, they must hay 
been devils not to have believed under the circumsyp. 
ces. I succeeded. My agreement with the prop. 
tor was, that I should superintend the construction ¢ 
the bridge without any pay whatever, but during te 
time of the building I might sleep in the Gardens, aj 
if the bridge should succeed, it should be called “Rep. 
ington Bridge.” I lodged in an old lion’s cage, 
strong enough fora lion, but by putting some strawa 
the floor, held me very well, and indeed was a greuz 
luxury thaa I had for many months. The carpeoten 
that worked on the bridge sometimes gave me pari ¢ 
their dinner. On this I lived, and was comparatirey 
happy. It was alittle novel, however, to see amu 
in rags directing gentlemanly looking head carpets 
The bridge triumphed, and the cost was £8, and ww 
the greatest hit ever made in London, The mony 
made by it is astonishingly great, thousands and tes 
of thousands crossing it, paying toil, besides being tx 
= attraction of the Gardens. Not a publications 
ondon but what has written largely upon it. A: 
though I have never received a penny, nor never Wi 
for building the bridge, I have no fault to find with Mt. 
Tyler, the proprietor, for he has done all fully tha & 
promised to do—that was, to call it “ Remingi 
Bridge.” The largest wood-cut perhaps ever made 
the world, is made of the bridge. Every letter of my 
name is nearly as large as myself. The bridge to tts 
day is the prominent curiosity of the Gardens. Ya 
can’t opena paper but you may find “ Remingtot 
Bridge.” Soon after it was built, I have frequent) 
seen hundreds of men looking at the large pictur 
the bridge at the corners of the streets and envyif 
Remington, when I have stood unknown in the crow 
literally starving. However, the great success of 
bridge gave me some credit with a tailor. I gota 
of clothes and some shirts—a clean shirt. Any si 
was great, but a clean shirt—-O God, what a |uxuy 
Thousands of cards were left for me at the Garde 
and men came to see the bridge from all parts of & 
kingdom. But with all my due bills in the bands 
the hell-born Jews, of course I had to slope, and cat 
down to Stafford. I first built the mill, which is 
most popular patent ever taken out in England. 1 
coffee pot, and many other small patents, take excee* 
ingly well. The drainage of Tixall Meadows *™ 
greatest triumph I have yet had in England. |* 
carriage bridge for Earl Talbot is a most majestic 
wonderfully beautiful thing. Dukes, marques:es,¢#™ 
lords, &c., and their ladies are coming to see it i 
all parts. Ihave now more orders for bridges ™ 
the aristocracy than I can execute in ten year, ! 
would dothem. Indeed, Ihave been so much aut 
the aristocracy of late, that what with high liviog.® 
ing so sudden a transition from starving, I have bees 
compelled to go throngh a course of medicine,20¢ 
just now convalescent. Of course, anything oc? 
precludes the possibility of taking a payent in Engi 
but its merits and value are beyond all calculatio. 
permanent, beautiful, and steady bridge may be ‘hro"* 
across a river half a mile wide, out of the reach ol 0% 
and wsthout anything touching the water, at the a 
inconsiderable expense. The American pate! 8 *° 
secured at home, I know. I shall continue to bu!*! 
few more bridges of larger and larger spans, 004 one 
these a railroad bridge, in order that I may perfect ™ 
self in them so as‘o commence fair when I reac : 
rica. Ihave a great many more accounts 0! ™!® 
ploits since I came to Stafford, but must defer send 
them until next time. [ beg you will write ™ | 
now, since a correspondence has opencé, | ** “) 
able to tell you something about England. | kv" 
well. I have dined with earls, and from that dow 
down—down--down to where the knives 204 !*" 
and plates are chained to the table for fear they 
be stolen. Iam, my dearsir, your obedient se" 
J. R. Remier® 





Horr 18re.—The Alabama State Guard of the ae 
contains an account of the killing of a little boy - 
neighborhood of Syl Talladega Co. by »* ie 
father, in a fit of deran The man, named —e 
had heeu partially deranged for some time 0? the is ; 
of Biblical offerings. In one of those fits he killed 
and then piling rails and other wood upon the body; a 
fire to the whole. The wife finding what he >: by 
sent for the neighbors. When afterwards asked" 
did so, he said that he was making an offering * 
The body was considerably burnt before it 
ih under the pile. Rhodum is confined for the 
in 
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Dr. W. Wollaston showed me a most interesting and 
extraordinary letter, addressed to him from Captain 
Beaufort, in which he had, at the particular request of 
Dr. Wollaston, described his own sensations and 

ts, of body and mind, while in the act of drown- 
ing, When a young man, in Portsmouth harbor. He 
was happily preserved from a fatal termination of this 
alarming accident ; but he one day described so vividly 
and so strikingly his state of mind while in danger of 
death under water, and again while in the process of 
ae on shigboard, that Dr. Wollaston was in- 
stantly solicitous and earnest to persuade him to write 
down the precise details which he had so admirably re- 
lated to him. 

“Captain Béaufort yielded to his entreaties, and 
wrote to him the letter which Wollaston read to me, 
and of which he promised to give me a copy, on my 
eagerly petitioning him to do so. Alas! he was seized 

disease and died before he performed his promise. 
aS my present object in troubling you, my dear sir, 
js to entreat you to discover ii Captain Beautort would 
kindly bestow on me a copy of this highly interesting 
narrative. Wollaston told me that he was very anx- 
jos to prepare that which he possessed for the Royal 
Society ; and this leads me to suppose that Captain 
Beaufort was not unwilling to impart it to his friends, | 
since it had been in contemplation to prepare it for the 
public eye. God knows he might safely exhibit such 
a description of fortitude and rectitude of thought as) 
this beautiful account of his mind displays when in the 
fearful peril of death. Yet I feel that my request to 
possess it requires the intermediate assistance which | | 
venture to claim from you. 

“ Sir Henry Halford has urged me so strongly to at- 
tempt to acquire this valuable document, that he gave 
me courage to make the attempt. He is pursuing a| 
peculiar subject, to which tis very curious statement 
of facts relative to the human mind while struggling | 
with death would be of invaluable assistance. In con- | 
versation with him on this topic I naturally mentioned 
the letter Wollaston had shown to me, and the result 
of our conversation was a strong desire of obtaining a 
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copy of it. You now have all 1 can say to excuse my 
present application. Will you forgive me? I feel 
sure that you will. 
«* Believe me, my dear Sir, entirely yours, 
“ Lavinia SPENCER.” 


I shall now insert a copy of the leuer sought for by 
her Ladyship, which has been kindly given to me, at 
my request, by Admiral Beaufort, and which, for its 
composition and style, but still more for its subject, is 
deserving of and will receive the approbation aud ad- 
miration of all who may peruse it; being no common 
subject, nor handled in a common manner. 


Copy of a letterto Dr. W. Hyde Wollaston, writtén, 
think, in 1825, and returned to me by his executor 

in 1829. F. B.:— 

* Dear Dr. Wollaston :—The following circumstan- 
ces, which attended my being drowned, have been 
drawn up at your desire ; they had not struck me as 
being so curious as you consider them, because, from 
two or three persons who, like myself, had been recov- 
ered from a similar state, I have heard a detail of their 
feelings, which resembled mine as nearly as was con- 
sistent with our different constitutions and dispositions. 

“ Many years ago, when I was a youngster on board 
one of his Majesty’s ships in Portsmouth harbor, after 
sculling about in a very smal! buat, I was endeavoring 
to fasten her alongside the ship to one of the scuttle- 
rings ; in foolish eagerness I stepped upon the guowale, 
the boat of course upset, aud I feil into the water, and 
not knowing how to swim, all my efforts to lay hold 
either of the boat or of the floating sculls were fruit- 
less. The transaction had not been observed by the 
sentinel on the gangway, and therefore it was not till 
the tide had drifted me some distance astern of the 
ship that a man in the foretop saw me splashing in the 
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en, whole period of my existence seemed to 
before me ina kind of panoramic review, 
act of it seemed to be adcompanied by a 
consciousness of right or wrong, or by some reflection 
on its cause or its consequences ; indeed, many trifling 
events which had been long forgotten, then crowded 
into my imagination, and with the character of receat 
familiarity. 

“ May not all this be some indication of the almost 
infinite power of memory, with which we may awak- 
en in another world, and thus be compelled to contem- 
plate our past lives? Or might it notin some degree 
warrant the inference that death is only a change or 
modification of our existence, in which there is no real 
pause or interruption? But, however that my be, one 
circumstance was highly remarkable ; that the innum- 
erable ideas which flashed into my mind were all re- 
trospective ; yet I had been religiously brought up— 
my hopes and fears of the next world had lost nothing 
of their early strength, and at any other period in- 
tense interest and awful anxiety would have been ex- 
cited by the mere probability that I was floating on the 
threshold of eternity ; yet at that inexplicable moment 
when I had a full conviction that I had already crossed 
that threshold, not a single thought wandered into the 
future ; I was wrapt entirely in the past. 

“ The length of time that was occupied by this de- 
luge of ideas, or rather the shortness of time into which 
they were condensed, I cannot now state with preci- 
sion, yet certainly two minutes could not have elapsed 
from the moment of suffocation to that of my being 
hauled up. 

“ The strength of the flood-tide made it expedient 
to pull the boat at once to another ship, where I under- 
went the usual vulgar process of emptying the water 
by letting my head hang downwards, then bleeding, 
chafing, and even administering gin ; but my submer- 
sion had been really so brief, that, according to the ac- 
count of the lookers-on, [ was very quickly restored to 
animation. 

“« My feelings while life was returning were the re- 
verse in every point of those which have been described 
above. One single but confused idea; a miserable 
belief that I was drowning ; dwelt upon my mind, in- 
stead of the multitude of clear and definite ideas which 
had recently rushed through it; a helpless anxiety ; a 
kind of continuous nightmare seemed to press heavily 
on every sense, and to prevent the formation of any 
one distinct thought, and it was with difficulty that I 
became convinced that I was really alive. Again, in- 
stead of being absolutely free from all bodily pain, as 
in my drowning state, I was now tortured by pain all 
over me, and though I have been since wounded in 
several places, and have often submitted to severe sur- 
gical discipline, yet ny sufferings were at that time far 
greater, at least in general distress. On one occasion 
I was shot in the lungs, and after lying on the deck at 
night for soine hours, bleeding from other wounds, I at 
length fainted. Now,asI felt sure that the wound in 
the lungs was mortal, it will appear obvious that the 
overwhelming sensation which accompanies fainting 
must have produced a perfect conviction that I was 
then in the act of dying ; yet, nothing in the least re- 
sembling the operations of my mind when drowning 
then took place ; and when [ began to recover, I re- 
turned to a clear conception of my real state. 

“If these involuntary experiments on the operation 
of death, afford any satisfaction or interest to you, they 
will not have been suffered quite in vain, by 
“ Yours, very truly, 

“ F. Beaurort.” 





False Habits—Crime, 


Few people are aware, from lack of classifying facts, 
how many and diverse are the influences we receive 
from the conditions imposed upon society by civiliza- 
tion. That these conditions actually excite, control, 
and modify our social, civil, and moral life, is undenia- 
ble ; and that very much of what is termed “ exeessive 
activitv,” both of body and mind, is directly derived 
from these exciting conditions, is a fact of universal 
experience. 

When all of these conditions are analyzed, and their 
due importance ascertained, a salutary change in our 


water, and gave the alarm. The first lieutenant in-| criminal legisiation can be made; a change founded 


stantly and gallantly jumped overboard, the carpenter 
followed his example, and the gunner hastened into a 
boat and pulled after them. 

“ With the violent but vain attempts to make my- 
self heard, I had swallowed much water; [ was soon 
exhausted by my struggles, and before any relief reach- 
ed me I had sunk below the surface; all hope had 
fled ; all exertion ceased ; and I felt that I was drown- 
ing. 

“ So far these facts were either partially remember- 
ed after my recovery, or supplied by those who had 
latterly witnessed the scene ; for during an interval of 
such agitation a drowning person is too much occupied 
in catching at every passing straw, or too much ab- 
sorbed by alternate hope and despair to mark the suc- 
cession of events very accurately. Not so, however, 
with the facts which immediately ensued; my mind 
had then undergone the sudden revolution which ap- 
peared to you so remarkable, and all the circumstances 
of which are now as vividly fresh in my memory as if 
they had occurred but yesterday. 

“From the moment that ali exertion had ceased— 
which I imagine was the immediate consequence of 
complete suffocation—a calm feeling of the most per- 
fect tranquility superceded the previous tumultuous sen- 
Sations- -it might be called apathy, certainly not re- 
Signation, for drowning no longer appeared to be an 
evii—I no ionger thought of being rescued, nor was | 
m any bodily pain. On the contrary, my sensations 
were now of rather a pleasurable cast, partaking of 
that dull but contented sort of feeling which precedes 
the sleep produced by fatigue. Though the senses 
were thus deadened, not so the mind; its activity 
seemed to be invigorated in a ratio which defies all de- 
scription, for thought rose after thought with a rapidity 
of succession that is not only indescribable, but prob- 
ably inconceivable by any one who has not himself 
been in a similar situation. The course of those thoughts 

can even now in a great measure retrace ; the event 
which had just taken place; the awkwardness that 
had produced it; the bustle it must have occasioned, 
(for | had observed two persons jump from the chains) 
—the effect it would have on a most affectionate fa- 
ther ; the manner in which he would disclose it to the 


upon a sound philosophical basis, rather than upon that 
feverish, excited philanthropy which owes its existence 
to hatred of abuse and natural benevolence, unaided by 
intellect and judgment. 

These conditions seem complex and obscure when 
any attempt is made to classity them; but taken sin- 
gly, they are all the simplest inductions that escape us. 
In social life we find many relations peculiar to civiliza- 
tion, and consequently, wholly unnatural. Not the 
least of these are found in our Dietetics. Whatever 
departure man makes from Nature's primitive require- 
ments may be deemed unnatural, unless previous con- 
ditions require them. If warm dwellings, cooked food, 
intellectual and sedentary habits, are departures, they 
probably render thick clothing and artificial caloric 
indispensable: and in this way, most of our habits may 
be rendered excusable or necessary. 


But let us not look too far for apologies ; let us rath- 
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eaden, 2 hitrogen receptacles, carefully conveyed in 
‘tin, or brass vessels, to boil, bake, stew, and fer- 
until ready cooked for use. If we add wo these, 
excitements of tea, and coffee, with the 
red from this sort of water, and the excite- 
ment of tobacco after the food has been eaten, accom- 
panied by enormous doses of pepper, spice, salt, and 
caloric in the food, and here will be found ample causes 
wae types of bowel complaint, Cholera Mor- 
bus, ra Infantum, Asiatic Cholera, Typhus Fever, 
ete., with which the land is ravaged daily. : 

In view of these conditions alone, (and there are 
scores of others twice as potent,) we ask how social 

can exist fora moment? What costive or 
prostrated bowels, nervous debilities, dyspepsia, restless 
nights, care-worn, anxious days, and morbid excite- 
ments, must haunt a family living under such delete- 
rious conditions! And all these are the conveniences. 
of civilization! What continual ill-health, doctor's 
bills, and anxious solicitude respecting the cause and 
results of so much sickness ! 

Add to this one item of water, the almost iniinite 
and artificial variety of food, continually exciting mor- 
bid and unappeasable appetites, the selfish strife out- 
side the family for bread, rendering man every hour a 
prey to anxiety,—the antagonisms in the family arising 
from long-cultivated and fostered selfishness.—the un- 
nataral habits arising from unnatural appe cites, such as 
tobacco eating and rum-drinking,—the frivolous and 
childish Wants imposed by unnatural social life —and 
there will be found abundant cause foy “ the ills that 
flesh is heir to,” without including “ Divine Provi- | 
dence,” or invok:ng the smallest amount of clemency | 
from “ the throne of the Most High.” 

These conditions can no more fail to influence the 
mental than they can the physical life ; the moral flows 
out of the mental, as the mental out of the physical. 
Man is no exception to the laws ot culture and genera- 
tion. Every farmer knows that if his mare, his sheep, | 
his cow, or sow be exposed during gestation to unusual 
inelemency of weather, privation, or severe labor, that 
his stock will deteriorate,—his colts, calves, pigs, 
lambs, will be dwarfish, vicious, and inefficient. What | 
the actual law of exceptions in Nature would accomp- 
lish in producing criminals in society, if left uninfluen- 
ced by art, we cannot say ; but that evil and unuatural 
conditions do iargely increase the proportion of natura! 
criminals,* is undeniable. 

Thousands upon thousands of the tenants of our 
penitentiaries, jails, and Houses of Correction, (or cor- 
ruption,) are born into life with a class of active fac- | 
ulties prompting them to crime. Life and education | 
only develop these faculties ; education never reetrains 
them. Children at the breast have betrayed the identi- 
cal passions which in maturity consigned them to the 
gibbet, or the felon’s cell. The crimes of many a mel- 
ancholy calendar were generated in the evil physical | 
conditions of the criminal’s 1'-starr'd mother during 
gestation. Damp and unwholesome rooms, unnatura! 
labor, unwholesome food, mental anxiety, continually 
excited animal passions,—are not these the very con- 
ditions a farmer would avoid for his animals during 
gestation? Ard if vicious animals ean be avoided in 
the brute creation, is it not equally practicable in 
man? 

Behold, here, one of the sublimest truths of Associa- 
tion! Here lies the profound trath of Fourier, who 
alone saw how his scheme of Association was to take 
root im the human family, and, without destroy'ng the 
propelling forces of man, destroy by replacement the 
criminal-breeding conditions of man as a social being! 
Gradual removal of the causes by bringing man into 
improved materiai conditions. Continual cultivatiou 
of the material tends to strengehen and purify the 
mental, aud ultimately the moral. This simple adhe- 

rence to the plainest law of Nature, by the most rigid 
self-evident induction, could not fail to renovate Hu- 
manity, and enable man to obtain all the blessings of 
civilization, and at the same time to discard its present 
mountain-burden of curses, vices, and horrors.—Jnvest- 
igator. 


| 








* By natural criminals ismeant those in whom crime develops itself 
without apparent external inducement. Such criminals are diseased indi- 
viduals : the example of punishment, as well as the terrible effeet of experi- 
ence seem wholly inefficient to restrain them ; and their crimes seem the 
prompting of a blindinstinet, which springs from no motive, indicates no 
malice or selfihness and never creates the slightest remorse. And be- 
tween such and the social-pirate, criminal lezislation makes no distinction 
whatever! Whe says reform is unnecessary ? 
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Tue Prisoners 1n Totuint Fiei.vs.—This prison, 
as well as Coldbath-fields, is under the management 
of the county magistrates of Middlesex, and is used for 
the correction or confinement of pretty nearly the same 
class of criminals. It has, however, a few others— 
debtors. For example, here may be seen the notori- 
ous Joseph Ady, confined for a debt owing to the Post- 
master-general, for returned letters, looking very mild 


and placid, as was said to be his wont when telling | 


you “of something to your advantage.” Here, too 
are the chief of the Chartist convicts, Mr. Ernest 
| Jones, Fussell,and others. So far as appears, these 
misguided men are in good health and spirits, consider- 
ing the rigid character of their confinement. As is 
well known, this gaol is conducted on the silent system. 
These men, moreover, never see each othernor any of 
their fellow-prisoners : though placed in adjoining cells 
— yards, they are probably not aware of it; and it 
would be useless if they were, for the walls are so lofty 
and the guards go strict, that no chance of intercom- 
| munication could be found, even were it desired. It 
may perhaps be well to state that the reports going the 
round of the Chartist journals to the effect that these 
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| been effectually crushed. 
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day, in a novel manner. The story, as related in the 
Pesnsylvanian, is that Mr, Drake, a wealthy tobaccon- 
ist of that city, had a charming daughter, Amy by 


{name, who had given her heart 10 a young journeyman 


carpenter, named Edward L. Alughes, not overburd- 
ened with this world’s goods. ‘This Mr. Drake had 
a decided objection to, and following the old expedient 
in such cases, he locked Miss Amy up to keep her 
away from her loving carpenter, On Wednesday af- 
ternoon, Mr. Drake, on retarning home, met a colossal 
son of Africa at his door with a large roll of bed 
clothes on his shoulders. Ebony enquired of him if 
he was the gentleman who bought the bedding at some 
place in South street. ‘** No—take yourself off’ was 
the reply. “Idon’t bay any second-hand arieles in 
South street,” being somewhat indignantly added. 
“ This is not yours, then,” suggested the dusky gentle- 
man. “No-—be off with your dirty luggage.’ reepon- 
ded the tobacconist, ending the colloquy, and the por- 
ter hastened to convey the “dirty luggage” to Myr. 
Hughes, who received it with a hearty welcome,, On 
unrolling the counterpane which covered the parcel, a 
very soug peice of goods answering the description ot 
Miss Amy Drake was found inside ‘The young lady 
had concerted this scheme, and with the assistance of 
her maid, had contrived to roll herself in the bed quis 
and thus be conyeyed to her lover. Matrimonial ar- 


| rengements were being perfected, but ere the twain 


could be made one, the indignant father arrived with 
two police officers, and arrested Mr. Hughes for the 
theft of a counterpane. The Mayor, however, dis- 
charged the case, This, certainly, is the very latest 
style of elopement, and should be speedily pateated. 
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Women 
The following isan extract of a sermon, preached by 
Rev. O. Miner, of Syracuse, No ¥., and published in 
N. Y. Advocate of Moral Reform 
As society is constituted, women have no voice in 


determining the arrangements oi business,—though 
their happiness is involved in these 
very little voice in directing the character of ihew own 
education, next to no authority in forming the asages 
of the world, by which they are controlled 

It is scarcely beyond the truth to -ay, that women, 
obliged to support themselves’ by the labor of their own 
hands, have no rights of their own. In respect to po- 
sition in life they are as much duoiued to one sinte, as 
the Southern bondmen, sud am rega to home al 
needful subsistence, they are left even more precarious- 
ly. They can be oppressed and cheated, 
ed into utter loneliness,—ags is done in 
cisewhe re —-till the joyous anid hopetus spirit is erus hed, 
and life becomes a burden,——or till they 
tentment with an utterly servile lo 

This is increasingly becoming the 
around us, 

It 1s understood that there are from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand virtuous woinen in New York city, 
compelled to live and die amid half-paid, exhausting 
labor, and the exiremest drudgery. 

Not a few among these, are generous, noble spirit-, 
who would do honor to any circle ; but. followed by 
hard misfortune, the bright hopes of early life have 
Sull they suffer on, in si- 
lence, hiding, so far as they can, their aching hearts 
from the public gaze. Some of them scarcely know 
that they have a friend in the wide world, save the 
blessed Christ, and to him they look, patiently bearing 
the burdens which Providence has laid upon them,— 
burdens which are rendered far more oppressive, by 
cold-hearted selfishness and grinding avarice. 

A considerable number, tire of families whose head 
and father, has been stolen away from sobriety and 
from bome by those slaughter-houses of the city, where 
the traffic in poisonous drinks is still pursued, in defi- 
ance of law,and of God, and of the cries of the poor. 
These cases, when narrowly looked after, are among 
the saddest sights that a good man can look upon. 

A much larger numberare young females, faiher- 
less girls, or from large, dependent families,—-of whom 
the most part, earn a bare subsistence, by lives of drud- 
gery, without education, and with little prospect of any 
thing better before them. Others of this largest class, 
who may be characterized as the most accomplished 
and successful with the needle 
tary employment, undermining their health, or 
} consumption already fastened upon them 
| Lam told by employers, who well know, that most 
of the seamstresses are required to work at such rates 
as is impossible for them to gain a comfortable support 
by needle alone. And there are many women employ - 
ed by manufacturers, on such exacting terms,as will 
iscarccly enable them to purchase daily bread. And 
this state of things is becoming worse in our large: 
towns, every year. 

It might be supposed, that men of wealth, and such 
jas assume an honorable standing in society,—and 
above all, professing Christians,—would scorn to in- 
crease their gains, by wringing from the Jabors of poo: 
mothers, and fatherless girls, But itis notso. And 
indeed, rarely does avarice relax its grasp even upon 
the widow and orphan, so long as a shilling is to be 
made. And seldom do the proudly indolent, who think 
themselves called to live in ease and elegance upon the 
fruit of other’s toil, blush at the meanest extortion 
But let these men of whom I am speaking, attempt 
to procure the services of n Merchant or Physician, 
or Lawyer,--or journeyman mechanic,—-upon such 
terms relatively, as they enforce upon females, and 
they would be frowned out of honorable society. 
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Parent Sexr-Cieansing Water Fivrer.—We 


er see how far we have sacrificed self-evident truth to | political offenders are forced into companionship with | have been favored by Mr. Higgs, of Lord-Street 


convenience, and absorbed poisons merely because they 
lay nearer to us than nutrition. Let us look at our 
items of convenience, and ascertain what other snb- 
stances than fooe and water we are in the daily habit 
of absorbing, and what are the influences of these 
“other substances” upon the animal economy. Sup- 
pose a well of water at East Boston. It is sunk 36 
feet through a bed of coarse clay, and several strata of 
marine deposits,—shells, mud, decomposed sea plants, 
bones, &c. This water is largely impregnated with 


common felons, and compelled to pick oakum, are 
| quite false. Mr. Jones was never put to oakum pick- 
ing at all, and the others were only at it for two or three 
,days. Not that any distinction was made in his case 
because he is a man of education, but because, on his 
j admission, he declared himself an invalid, and was 
| placed upon the sick list. Few will need to be inform- 


| ed that by the laws of England a person convicted of 


| on, So as to de free from forced labour tasks 


|a misdemeanour may elect to maintain himself in pris- | 


with an opportunity of inspecting a self-cleansing wa- 
|ter filter,which has been patented by Mr. Brooke 
| Smith and Mr. R. F. Sturges. The invention appears 
to be by far the most complete which has yet been in- 
troduced, and to afford all the advantages that are re- 
quired in such an apparatus. It can be attached to the 
usual water-pipes without difficulty, and without in- 
lterfering with the supply of unfiltered water. I: is 
brought into action by the mere turning of a tap, can 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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1 
he po- | be cleansed by a reversed action, and consequently it 


. . ° i . . . . ’ > - 
the essences of all these different bodies, is nauseous litical prisoners, being tried under the law, are only | may be safely entrusted to the care of any ordinary per- 
misdemeanants, and therefore avail themselves of this | son. The self-cleansing principle, now,we believe ,intro- 
provision, pay five shillings per week for their main- | duced for the first time, is perhaps the most valuable 


until habit has rendered it palatable, (as it will tobac- 
co.) In this well is inserted a quantity of lead pipe, 
‘The action of phosphates, sulphates, muriates,—of salts, 
acids, and alkalies, upon lead is well known, and lead 
itself is a poison, beyond all dispute. Add to the influ- 
ence of the water the different forms of decomposed 


| tenance, and have their time—subject to the geveral | part of the invention 


| regulations of the institution—at their own disposal 


remains to be seen. Mr. Ernest Jones, for one, seems 


| rendered almost impossible 


In most cases the tiltrat is 


: learried on for some time through the mass of accumu- 
Whether a prudent use will be made of this leisure | |ated filth, and the perfeet purification of t! 


* water is 


of the 


The moderate pt 


lead. At the top of the lead pipe is a copper pump, | disposed to employ it wisely, We find him surrounded | filter is another and most important recommeudation.— 


some three feet long, containing about three gallons, a 
quantity sufficient :o supply the family at one time, and 
which issues all the copper for consumption, (an apt 
word here!) that the water prepared as aforesaid, can 
decompose in three honrs. ‘To all the foregoing con- 
ditions let us add the most important one of all!,—the 
total absence of pure air from the surface of the water, 


| by his books—admitted under the sanction of the chap- 

| lain, whose veto is, we believe, only put upon works | 
| of a polemical or amusing kind, as not in accordance 
|with the pena] character of the place 
| mathematics are the studies to which he seems to be 


Liverpool Albion. 


A Mr. Freeman, merchant, of New York, being saved 


Greek and | from drowning last Tuesday by a poor soldier, munificent- 


cents. 


ly presented his rescuer with the sum of fifty 


| devoting himself ; this is surely a sign of returning so- | F. is probably a modest man, who has a correct estimate 


berness of thought.—Daily News. 


| of his own value. 
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«| December is” fixed as 
sah dential election. te 
bear in the eyes of the Conservatives, but the last 
clusion on the part of the is to le 


so Cmadern elviliation, the matara) “pitt in trade, |take their course, although the public funetionaries 
reok ess adventure, and all tending to | forbidden to attend them. Louis Natoteow is urging 


impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief isto come. and can only come from the new application 
o° Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wiitiam Ecieny Cuannine. 


his claims to the Presidency, but is met only with the 
cold shoulder by his colleagues of the Chamber. 
Lamartine is making a tour in the Provinces, as it is 
generally understood, for the purpose of “ stumping” in 
European Affairs. reference to the election. Great efforts are made to 
The intelligence from Europe for a few weeks past, conciliate the ultra-Democracy on a candidate for the 
has been of such a uniform character, and the prinei- Presidency. The friends of Raspail are besieged with 
pal topies of interest have been so ably touched upon | entreaties to give their suffrages to M. Ledru-Rollin. 
by our foreign correspondents, that we have deemed it In the National Assembly on the 20th ult.,a con- 
hardly worth while to fill our columns with a summary | siderable sensation was created by the appearance, for 
of news which could be found completely detailed in | the first time, of M. Louis Mathieu, one of the newly- 
the daily papers. Not to lose the run of the exciting | elected representatives for Guadaloupe. He is a negro 
events, however, which are now agitating all Europe, | pur sang, and one of the blackest and carliest of the 
we will give a brief statement of the most important | genus, but at the same time a striking and intelligent- 
intelligence which has been received up to the arrival | looking man. On his entry, he took his seat close to 
at Boston, on the 3d inst., of the Hibernia, which sailed M. Bory-Papy, who is also colored ; but after remain- 
from Liverpool on the 21st of October. | ing with him for a short time, he took up his position 
In Irecann, the state-trials are still slowly advanc- jon the extueme left, among the Montagnards. 
ing, and divide the public attention with the miraculous | Vienna continues to be surrounded with the Imperial 
achievements of Jenny Lind at Dublin. The fate of | troops. Provisions in the city are becoming very 





Smith O'Brien still remains undecided. 


A powerful 


appeal in his behalf is presented from all quarters, but | 
the Lord Lieutenant preserves the ground of non-com- | 


mittalism, and leaves it doubtful in which direction he 
O’ Donohue 
has been found guilty, but with an earnest recommen- 
dation by the jury, to mercy. The trial of Meagher 
O'Mahony is said to have 
escaped from Boumahou, County of Waterford, by 


may be pleased to nod his august head. 


commenced on the 16th ult 


means of one of the vessels employed in taking away 
the produce of the copper mines in the neighborhood. 
The Catholic clergy of Dublin, have resolved to im- 
plore the goverment to employ all the fands at its dis- 
posal for the relief of the poor, and to use its influence 
for adjusting the relations between landlord and tenant, 
while they deprecate the proposed measure of a State 
Provision for the Irish Catholic Clergy. 

The parties in France are becomming more and 
more antagonistic, and tending to the widest extremes 


of opinion and policy. Cavaionac has modified the 


ministry, to give it a more Conservative character, 
while the Red Republicans are uttering the most vio- 
lent sentiments at their political banquets. Among 


them we find Leroux, Proudhon and Cabet, toasting 
the Republic of 92 and '93, invoking the Old Moun- 
tain and Robespiere, and exciting the passions of the 
The Red cockade is 
clearly in the ascendant, and the tri-colored flag ata 
discount. Phalansterian friends at 
Paris maintain the line of policy to which they have 
With their clear 
views of the peaceful remedies that exist for the most 
terrific social evils, they have no temptation to stain the 
path of reform with the blood of their brethren. Their 
influence tends to relieve the people of their burdens, 
without the sacrifice of life, to erect a new social fa- 
bric without the sudden ruin of old institutions, and to 
establish the universal rights of humanity on a perma- 
nent basis, without inflicting a wrong on the most in- 


populace by frantic appeals. 
Meantime, our 


been faithful from the beginning. 


significant individual. The prosperous classes are ob- 
durate and blind, as usual, in this great contest. The 
bourgeoisie cling to their privileges with the same 
insane grasp, which destroyed the old monarchy and 
They look upon any proposal for social re- 


form with a stolid indifference, equal to that which 


noblesse. 


characterizes the money changers and their parasites 
of New-York. ‘The peopleareheman. Their nerves 
are not of iron, nor is their flesh like brass. Issachar, 
the strong ass, who has so long crouched between hea- 
vy burdens, begins to feel his power, and there is death 
in his uprising. Ifthe leaders of the French people still 
remain faithless to the demands of February, the re- 
dress will be sought from the barricades which has been 


| scarce. 





Our Thunder Again. 
That precocious and wondeaful little progeny, as 
|Mrs. Malaprop has it, the Boston Transcript, indul- 
gesitself during the last week with the following bit 
of wisdom : 


“Practicat Association. The New York Sun relates 
| a case, wherein the Associative principle has been success- 
| fully applied in the grocery trade. About nine months 

ago a company of Mechanics met, and contributing five 
dollars each, established an Association Grocery Store in 
| Seventh street. The object were: the purchase of groce- 
ries at the lowest wholesale prices and as far as practica- 
| ble from the producer; retailing them at the lowest pri- 
ces which would pay expences and yield a fair interest on 
| the investment, and establishing a source of supply for 
the best of articles where the interests of the customer 
| would be subordinate to no other. The advantages of the 
| store were not confined to the association only, but opened 
| to the patie generally: and success, which could not have 
| been doubted from the outset, has attended the effort. 
| A dividend of fifteen per cent actual profits has been 
made to the stock-holders which with the saving in prices 
‘has made no ineonsiderable differences in the supporting 
their families—quality not considered. 
| “The cash plan, as may be readily inferred, has been 
rigorously adopted in the sales depatment in this experi- 
iment. The consequence is, there are no losses--no bad’ 
| debts—to be accounted for. Purchasers pay as they go, 
or make advance deposits in cash. Not a fraction of 
credit is given to any—-stock-holder or stranger. 

“ Associations like this need no formulas from Fourier 
for their prosperous establishment. They will thrive just 
so far as men can work together in harmony and integrity 
of purpose. Similar associations have flourished and fa- 
ded long before the ‘phalansterian school’ was heard of. 
Our whaling vessels are fitted out on the principle of as- 
sociation. There is a thriving newspaper establishment 
in this city, wherein the system is admirably carried out. 
Such examples are much to be commended, and we wish 
they were more numerous. But where one such experi- 
ment has succeeded, fifty have failed.” 


The fact here stated is an important one, and we 
commend it to the attention of all working-men. It 
shows that even the most limited application of the 
principle of Association, if made with judgment, is ad- 
vantageous. What would not that principle lead to, 
applied ona more extensive scale, and according to 
the strictest deductions of science? If the members 
of a single branch of trade can be made to harmonize ; 
if their codperation leads to such vast economies and 
profits——why may not several branches of trade be 
combined, and lead to still greater economies and pro- 
fits ? 

But the comment of this precious little ignoramus is 
curious enough. “Associations like these need no for- 
mulas from Fourier!” They don’t,eh? How happens 
it, then, that nearly all these movements do take their 
formulas from Fourier? How happens it, that his books 
written thirty years ago, give precise instructiong as 
to the formation of these partial unions—so precise in 
some cases, that they seem to have been written after, 








in vain expected from the tribune, and the streets of | and not before, these undertakings were commenced ? 


Paris will again inevitably be drenched in blood. 

The democratic principle still maintains its position 
at Vienna, doing fierce battle against the armies of 
the Emperor, and the hordes of the Croats. 

The hopes of Iraty are revived by the commotions 
of Austria, and important success may be expected 
from her arms. 


Later Intelligence. 


The Steamer America arrived on Wednesday night, 
after a passage of a little more than eleven days. 
Among the passengers was our esteemed correspon- 
dent, Mr. J. T. Fisner of Boston, whose intercourse 
with the European Phanlansterians has been of the 
most gratifying character, and who returns with con- 
victions of the importance of social reorganization re- 
freshed and strengthened, by his observation of the 
great foreign movements now in progress. 

The intelligence by the America is not of a very 
important character. No significant developments, 
worthy of notice, have taken place since the last 
arrivals. 

From Ire.anp, we learn that the patriots O’Brien, 
Meagher, McManus, and O’Donohue, have had their 


sentences commuted to transportation for life. In 
France, the new cabinet of Cavaignac has been de- 
feated on the question of military substitution. The 
107th article of the constitution introduces the demo- 
cratic arrangement ot obliging every cilizen to serve in 


the army, without the privilege of purchasing an ex- 
emption. This was rejected in the Chamber by a ma- 
The discussion of the constitution 


The 10th of 


jority of 523 votes. 
was brought toa close on the 23d ult 


And how isit, besides, that Fourier is the only man 
who has ever given that Law of Social Growth, by 
which we are able to foretell these social phenomena, 
with almost as much exactness, as the astronomer 
foretells the periodical movements of the planets ? 

Perhaps our self-complacent little philosopher, who 
turns up his wise little nose at Fourier, will try to ac- 
count for these things. But whether he does or not, 
iet him be assured that the world will goon, as it can, 
withoat his assistance. 

en EINER 
Socialism and The Church. 

Every day’s experience confirms our faith that So- 
cialism is the Providential movement of this genera- 
tion. Each age has its special work allotted to it; 
ours is a peaceful Transition from the commercial 
anarchy, financial tyranay, and industrial feudalism of 
expiring civilization to combined order, liberty and law 
made one, and united interests. The earnest men of 

|all religious bodies are awakening to the call of the 
times, and begin to see that the Church must bring its 
holy inspirations to elevate the State, in the common 
duty of substituting Co-oreration for Competition in 
all the affairs of individuals and communities. We 
gladly, therefore, welcome every such sign of the times, 
as is given in the following letter of a Boston corres- 
pondent. 

“It would have been a great satisfaction to all As- 
sociationists to have heard an address by Dr. Epwarp 

| Bercuer, before the Salem-street Institute of this city, 
on Thursday evening last,—the whole tone of the lec- 
turer was so just, and the view presented so clear. 
His subject was ‘Modern Social Theories compared 
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working in the hearts of the nations. The 
and yet more of the last, were the ideas of a just ar- 
rangement of political relations and a just distribution 
of wealth. The Political and Social Reforms arose 









together ; and now the Social is absorbing the Political 


movement. It is undeniable, that the great question 
which Providence presents to this age for solution is 
that of the Disrrisution or Weattu. It must be 
solved, by revolution or by reform. There is no eva- 
ding the problem; no pushing aside the urgent duty. 

“ Cotemporaneously, amidst the conflicts and horrors 
ot the first French Revolution, appeared two men, who, 
turning aside from political agitations, concentrated 
their whole energies, for years, upon social reorganiza- 
tion, These were St. Simon and Fourier. Here the 
lecturer gave a brief, but fair sketch of the lives and 
systems of these two chiefs of Socialism. He then 
proceeded to test these systems by the Christian stand- 
ard, as follows : 

“1. Is there anything in existing social relations that 
justifies the criticisms and the efforts of Social Reform- 
ers to introduce other modes of combining capital and 
labor, and distributing wealth? Yes! The evils, 
miseries, wrongs, under which the vast majority of the 
people of all Christendom groan, are intolerable. The 
inequitable diffusion of the privileges and opportunities 
of life, is unchristian. It is in vain to hope to chris- 
tianize men, made brutal, dull and callous, by drudgery, 
ignorance and want. The indispensable condition for 
moral progress and spiritual growth is a possible live- 
lihood. But now millions are in the bitterness of 
anxiety and despair, while the wealth of the few is 
enormous. ‘The world hasalways been wrong on the 
subject of the relations of industry and property. The 
only nation that ever escaped the difficulties of an ex- 
tremely unequal distribution of wealth was the Jews. 
Among them were no overgrown landholders. No 
laws ever struck such a blow at monopoly as those of 
Moses. Elsewhere, in all times and lands, the life- 
blood has been drawn from the extremities to gorge 
the heart and brain of society, from the toiling many to 
the luxurious few. There is cal] enough, then, in the 
needs of the times, upon every Christian to study the 
problem of the distribution of wealth. 

«2. Do the Social] Reformers aim at praiseworthy, 
humane, Christian ends? Yes! Their main pur- 
pose is to do away with antagonisms—to give every 
one a foothold, a place for usefulness, a right to labor, 
opportunities for culture, admission to social refine- 
ments—to make all life holy. These are the very ends 
of the Gospel. Its grand design is to establish that 
perfect unity, which the system of Fourier has spe- 
cially in view. Christians shouid be members one of 
another, members together of a collective body. St. 
Simon and Fourier may not have been Christians,— 
indeed, according to his understanding, they were not 
Christians,—yet the end they sought was Christian. 

“3. Were these men, and are their followers, hu- 
mane, truthful, sincere? Here, the lecturer paid a 
just and cordial tribute of respect to the self-denying, 
persevering labors of St. Simon and Fourier, and said 
that their followers gave unqiestionable proof that 
they were impelled by patriotic, benevolent, worthy 
motives. 

« 4. Will any good result from the movement to- 
wards social re-organization, which they have been the 
means of exciting ? Unquestionably, great good. It 
is absolutely necessary that the attention of all Chris- 
tian communities of the Christian church, should be 
concentrated upon these problems which they have 
presented. He feared that evil also would result from 
the errors and imperfections mingled with their views. 
But the world is now roused to inquiry ; and it is es- 
sential that Christians should thoroughly comprehend 
that mere Christianity, mere regeneration, will not 
form a truly Christian society, any more than they will 
bwid a rail-road. The science of society must be 
studied ; the laws which God designs to govern man 
in industry and property, must be discovered and 
applied. 

“ 5. But finally, is there reason to expect that the 
Social Reformers will succeed in their plans, and re- 
alize the state of harmony, good-fellowship, and gene- 
ral well-being which they seek? Here the lecturer 
frankly and firmly answered, No! ‘ They will pro- 
bably not succeed in their special aims, but will be 
useful to the world by the suggestions and impulse they 
communicate.’ In a most straightforward, thorough 
manner, yet without cant or cavil, the lecturer then 
stated his grounds for distrust. These were, in brief, 
that the Social Reformers take a superficial view of the 
radical cause of human selfishness—they do not tear 
up the very root of bitterness in the depraved human 
heart ; they do not depend upon the remedies for hu- 
man restoration proposed by Christianity, Divine Influ- 
ence and Regeneration,—mere change in conditions is 
not enough, change in the very spirit and will is 
needed ; they rely too much on mere external good, 
on outward arrangements, &c., but the friction of sel- 
fish wills remains; by promiscuous tolerance of all 
religions and of no-religion, they really—though not 
intentionally—insult the gospel, by holding up the idea 
that the Christian religion and its heavenly means of 
influence are of secondary importance, and that asso- 
ciation will introduce that Kingdom of Heaven which 














it, The Family ig 4, 
“ After having thus decidedly, yet with fairness an, 
courtesy, criticised the prevalent systems of 
the lecturer came to the last head of his 
‘What is the duty of the Church in relation to Socia| 
Reform ?” Shall it content itself with saying, « T), 
Socialists are infidels and visionaries” No! Ther 
is profound meaning in this movement—a Providentia| 
summons in these tendencies of the times. The duty 
of the Church is clearly to recognise the existing eyj\, 
of society, to take up the very problems which the 
Socialists are discussing, and give them a Christia, 
solution, to hold up to the wealthy the gospel standard 
of duty, to awaken the spirit of fraternity, and embody 
the tay of love in deeds throughout all relations 6f jn. 
dustry and property. Under this head, the lecture; 
uttered most eloquent and heart-touching appeals for 
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the working classes,;—did justice to the ‘ Red Repub. 


licans’ of France, and the ‘ Chartists’ of Great Britain, 
by discriminating between the honest purpose of the 
many and the excesses of the few—asserted that no 
political reforms had yet touched the fundamenta| 
cause of prevalent social evils, which was to be found 
in the relations of capital and labor—and called upon 
the Church to come forward, and in the name of God 
Most High to demand reform. 

“ | have done no justice to Dr. Beecher by this imper- 
fect representation of his views, but I believe I have not 
misstated them. It is an encouragement ainidst the 
intense pressure of worldliness, to see the men who 
should be the heralds of a higher life, thus true to their 
vocation. Who, in this era of social and civil strife, 
should advocate justice, as the true means of recon- 
ciliation and unity, if not the ministers of Him who 
prayed that ‘ All might be One.’ ” 

There are several points’in this letter, which we 
should be glad to enlarge upon, and some few criticisms 
are naturally suggested. But we forbear ;—all that we 
ask of Christians of every denomination is, that they 
should follow the rule of duty laid down by Dr. Beecher: 
“ take up the problems which the Socialists are dis- 
cussing, and give them a Christian solution.” If the 
Cherch will but do this generally, universally, the 
Kinepom or Heaven vron Eartu will be inthe midst 
of us. 





For the Harbinger. 
Love in the Phalanstery. 


Messrs. Epirors:—Permit mea few remarks on 
the occasion of the appearance of Hennequin’s work 
in an English dress, and of your own, together with 
the observations of the translator on the subject of it. 

That subject is the relations between the sexes, as 
marked out by Fourier,in his scheme of the Phalans- 
tery. LIunderstand you, Y.S., and Hennequin, as 
agreeing in the following positions: 1. That Associ- 
ationists are making no efforts towards a realization of 
Fourier’s views on this subject ; that it is calumnious 
to charge them with it ; and that their views are limi- 
ted toindustrial organization. 2. That Fourier himself 
referred any action upon them to a future period. But 
3. that these principles in the abstract are not objec- 
tionable on moral grounds, and that they are to be com- 
mended to the notice of the world, asa hopeful reme- 
dy for the evils of licentiousness and ill-assorted mar- 
riages. 

That they are not objectionable on moral grounds, 
seems to be the import of the following editorial re- 
marks : 

« Yet we will say that afte: a mature, an anxious, 
and an honest investigation of this subject in all its 
bearings, we are persuaded that these much derided 
speculations, rightly understood, are as free from any 
dangerous and immoral tendency, as any allusion to 
questions so delicate can be. We are not prepared to 
say that Fourier’s principles in this respect are all true ; 
on the contrary, we think that Fourier exaggerates the 
erratic or inegular tendencies of human nature, in re- 
gard to the passion of love ; but at the same time they 
do not essentially involve the least impurity in the con- 
ception.” 

That Fourier’s ideas hold out to the world a hopeful 
remedy for licentiousness, seems the drift of the whole 
of the concluding paragraph of the translator's preface, 
portions of which run as follows : 

“ But further than this, he (the translator) wishes to 
provoke the attention of honest minds to the truths in- 
volved in these views. They appear of an infinite mo- 
ment to his own mind, as alone revealing a hope for 
the eventual extinction of the present adulterous and 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes. No one can 
studiously ponder the passional philosophy of Fourier, 
without perceiving in it the death-knell of our profuse 
prostitution and licentiousness. Itis true that the rem- 
edy cannot, in the nature of things, be immediately 
available. * * * If, therefore, the translator can ex- 
cite public attention, by this little tract, to a philosophy 
so full of divine promise and consolation, his whole aim 
will be accomplished.” 

To the same effect Hennequin himself says: ‘“ We 
shall express ourselves frankly, and allow no one to 
believe that the reign of social harmony will involve 
the ruin of feminine dignity and modesty.” 

The Harbinger is of course perfectly tree to pro- 
nounce a deliberate judgment of exculpation over the 
erotic institutes of Fourier, if it so pleases, as also is 
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we; 8 ‘a ill-sue- 
to marriage by pull- 
impure in no low de- , 
, be found to in- | fixed dislike for them. as society now is, it can 
the of the world, | yet perceive that there is a“ lower dep,” to which it 
that this sentiment should | might descend, and that Fourier’s * principles, 
e of expression conceded to it, | once established, would infallibly conduct‘ 

posite one enjoys. Z * I wish to do no injustice, Messrs. Editors, gers 

That regulations, as'to the commerce be- | fore I will again repeat that I do not underétar her 
tween the sexes in the Phinlanstery are impure, will ap- /you or your correspondent as recommending Fourier 
pear by a brief statement of a few points of his theo- | on this subject to the practice Of Associations, or as 
1, Those who marry, enter, at first, into some se- | writing what you have written, in theirname. I @or- 

ap to constancy, that is, one in which they | dially acknowledge also, that the views from whic mI, 
to be faithful to one another. 2. They are at lib- | and, probably, many others, dissent, have arisen from 
a vei without any legal or other process, by |a@ benevolent interest in the deplorable state of ¢ 
matwal consent, (or, one without the consent of the | world, and an earnest desire for some remedy. Neis 
other,) to leave that series and enter one in which they | ther let me be considered, from any apparent harshn 
shall live with others than their married partners ; not, | in my remarks, as actuated by an unfriendly spirit 
indeed, promiscuously, but under regulations. 3. There wards our cause. Any cause whatever, is better sery: 
is no Jegal penalty attaching to the life then led, nor ed by well-meaning censors, than by undiscriminating 
any social disgrace properly speaking, although there | ¢ncomiasts. A.E.F. 
is less of a certain degree of consideration and honor. 
4. Those thus living out of the marriage they have 
contracted, sit at any of the three cotnmon tables of 
the Phalanstery which they prefer, and are members 
of such industrial groups, to the number of forty, fifty 
or more, as they choose to attach themselves to, in 
which groups the various operations of the Phalanx, 
both within doors and without, are carried on. 5. The 
same social equality (with similar slignt drawbacks,) 
is concedéd to the series which Fourier calls, “ Baya- 
deres,” but which we are accustomed to call by ano- 
ther name. 

Now it passes all wonder that there should be any 
difference of opinion as to the motal features of such 
aplan. I, for one, wish, as an Associationist, to say, 
that I have no suspended sentiment, no disposition to 
speak ambiguously about them. In the light, at least, 
of my understanding, they are folly, and to all my mor- 
al perceptions they are defilement. The fact that mar- 
ried women live in “ series” with others than their 
own husbands, does not alter the nature of the con- 
nection; itisadultery. Neither can we change lewd 
women by calling them “ Fees” and “ Bayaderes.” 
Strip away these names and other deceitful appenda- 
ges, and we have the naked fact, that females who 
abandon themselves, whether before or after marriage, 
are put upon a footing of nearly perfect social equality 
with the uncontaminated. Such an arrangement could 
not be brought about, except the tendency in pure wo- 
men to hold aloof from themselves those who have 
fallen from the crown and flower of their sex, (a ten- 
dency, which, however so represented, is not Pharisa- 
ical, but a just and holy instinct,) were first, by sotne 
means, put out the way. Or, if it could be brought 
about, the “ harmony ” thus effected between the adul- 
terous and the modest, would be such as is sometiimes 
effected between rotten sheep and sound onés——har- 
mony in a common distemper. 

Look at this in another point of view. Fourier’s 
plan of the sexual relations is put forth as part of a 
«“ divine order of society,’—-divine in a very different 
sense from what our present social order is. Now, in 
this new constitution of society, that which debases 
and degrades more than anything else, is taken up from 
under foot, its proper place—the place to which it falls 
by the very laws of Heaven,--and elevated to the 
common platform of comfort, respectability, and social 
enjoyment. A beautifulelement, truly, in a divine 
composition! Fourier could see distinctly enough that 
thieving, robbery, over-reaching and murder could not 
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Remarks, 

Our correspondent’s letter does not need an elabo- 
rate reply. It is simply an appeal to popular prejudice. 
Estimate Fourier by that standard, and you in effect | 
condemn his entire labors, since there is no feature of 
his social plan which does not in some aspect contro- 
vert our reigning prepossessions. Taking into con- 
sideration, then, our correspondent’s point of view, 
which is that of the absolute validity of our moral 
judgments, we have of course nothing to say. But as 
this course might practically appear discourteous to A. 
E. F., let us give a cursory glance at his animadver- \ 
sions. 

A. E. F., while acquitting us of any desire to actual- 
ize Fourier’s erotic principles in present society, 
charges us with maintaining, nevertheless, “ that these 
prinetples in the abstract are not objectionable on 
moral grounds.” We would suggest to A. E. F. » in 
passing, that when principles are viewed “in the ab- 
stract,” they are not viewed in relation to established 
practice, and that if we had ever talked, therefore, of 
“abstract principles being unobjectionable on moral 
grounds,” we should have indicated a somewhat con- 
fused perception of what we were talking about. But 
our correspondent’s meaning is plain enough, and 
amounts to this, that we hold Fourier’s erotic views to 
be morally, nnobjectionable. To this charge then, in 
limine, we plead not guilty. We have never for a 
moment disguised our conviction that the views in 
question were highly immoral, or what is the same 
thing, opposed to established usage. And we should 
confess to some abasement of our literary vanity, if we 
thought a person of A. E. F.’s general intelligence, 
fairly liable to be misled on this point by any thing we 
have written. Surely, if he will refer with open eyes 
to the two letters of Y. S. on this subject, he will find 
it impossible to suppose that the writer could have re- 
garded the views in question as at all reconcilable 
with our established morality. 

But having constructed a position for us, A. E. F. 
next proceeds, in good set phrase, to demolish it. And 
it is curious, on every account, to scrutinize the peculiar 
animus with which this is done. For A. E. F. does 
not object to these views from the stand-point of literal 
Christianity, or because they involve any infraction of 
the law of love ; but altogether from the Jewish stand- 
point, or because they involve the affirmation of a 
universal righteousness. If this state of things were 
admitted, argues A. E. F., there would be no “ legal 
penalty,” no “ social disgrace,” attaching to one per- 
son more than another; in short, there would be no 
sinners in society ; and our most instructed rabbis, it 
is well known, are unanimous that where there are no 
sinners there can be no righteous, that the very foun- 
| dation of righteousness, in fact, is sin. But what says 
the theology of the New Testament to this pretension 2 
It is well known that the theology of that remarkable 
book is not so much stated in formal theorems, as 
illustrated in charming parables, or fables, which, under 
a form of infantine simplicity, convey lessons of truly 
ee we seraphic wisdom. Now one of these charming para- 

It is perfectly just tosay that Associationists have bles bears directly on the point we are discussing, and 
no intentions to realize these portions of Fourier. | y, may therefore be pardoned for briefly reciting it 
More than this, I am greatly mistaken, if, when they The parable in question tells us of an august aan, 
fairly come before them, (and the publication of Hen- who, being quite au fait to the best morality of his 
nequin has brought them up,) they do not pronounce time, presented himself one day before the altar of his 
them false in the abstract, and as unfit for the use of God—how ? in an attitude of haughty self-reliance 1 
any future age as of this. Would the modest women by no means; but in one altogether of graceful humilit 
of our Unions pass a slow or doubtful verdict upon a namely, to thank God for the difference he hed 
plan which would give to the virtuous of their sex, wrought between him and a neighboring worshipper 
daily and hourly, degraded associates? Would any who, on the other hand, felt so utter a destitution of 
of them enter a Phalanx completely arranged atter | righteousness, that he dared not even raise his eyes 
Fourier’s model, with all its harmonies in full play, if }towards heaven. I thank thee, O God !—~said this 
‘embodied this single feature? On the contrary, let devout and exemplary person—IJ thank thee, that I 
them once suspect that the scandals comprised in this | am pot as this publican! And what was the issue ? 


“ di * ” . . 
divine order,” are seriously conntenanced in Associ- Why, the parable goes on to state that the thanks of 
‘ton, and you will see them detaching themselves from 


codperation with us. 





very consistently figure as elements in a “ divine ” or- 
der of things. He perceived that they would not “ har- 
monize” well; were not very promising subgects o 
“equilibrium.” Accordingly he provides no such se- 
ries; none even of pugilists and wine-bibbers; but 
takes care to assure us that such things will have no ex- 
istence in the “ Harmonic” life. But he does admit 
adultery—the prime element of hell—and lewdness, 
and, having with astonishing ingenuity woven these 
foul threads into every part of his fabric, admiringly 
pronounces the work “ divine.” 


this decorous moralist were rejected, as though the 
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x all its varied forms or manifestations is one and. 
fine, we cannot perceive that any one class of men 
is superior to another by absolute divine right, and are 
consequently driven to infer that the time must infalli- 
bly come, when God will vindicate His honor in this 
from all apparent stain. 
¢ therefore beseech all parties interested to be 
warned in time, and dismiss any extreme solicitude 
about “legal penalties” and “social disgrace,” as 
necessary elements of a divine society. Let them be 
assured that no society is divine, in the true sense of 
that much-abused word, which blesses one member by 
cursing another, or builds the righteousness of one 
class upon the infamy of another class. And espe- 
cially let A. E, F. beware of calling God to witness 





-}-how hardly he is treated, if he should one day find 
) himself at “any of the three common tables of the 


Phalanstery” tete-a-tete with a now-despised bayadere. 
For this perennial Book will in that case open its 
mystic scroll at that other surprising parable commenc- 
ing—“ Simon, I have somewhat to say to thee,” and 
prove to him that his appeal has been long since ruled 
out of God’s chancery. 

But A. E. F. proceeds. “ In the light of his under- 
standing,” he affirms, the organization of the love re- 
lations in future society “is folly.” But, let it be 
honestly said, the light of A. E. F.’s understanding on 
this subject is densonstrably small and fatuous, as his 
next sentence indicates. For, he says, this organiza- 
tion proposes adultery. Now adultery, if it mean any 
thing, means the violation of a conjugal tie legally im- 
posed. Its criminality does not lie in the nature of the 
act as intrinsically different from authorized sexual 
commerce, but altogether in the existence of a law 
which suspends the marriage of man and woman upon 
their reciprocal bodily fidelity. Thus it is not an of- 
fence against nature, but purely a social offence, or an 
| offence growing out of the exigencies of an immature 
society. ‘Take away our present social imperfection, 


that it sternly challenges the ae 
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is re on. Surely A. E. 
. CANHOt dene ang ! 
lready done. If, then, by these ideas, he 
means, what is more ’ ‘the. calling them mis- 
ehievous, hurtful, wicked, and so forth, he will allow 
us to ask of him whether any amount of what he calls 
“success,” would to his mind atone for a sneaking 
surrender of one’s conscientious convictions? We 
would ask him, in other words, what it profiteth a man 
to gain the whole world, if he lose his own soul? We 
have not the least doubt that A. E. F would be as lit- 
tle likely seriously to advise such a step as we should 
be to take it. At the same time, he should be taught 
how singularly unfortunate he has been in the commu- 
nication of his meaning. 

On the whole, A. E. F.’s communication appears to 
have been uncalled for. We never attempted to vindi- 
cate the future organization of the sexual relations, on 
moral grounds, or the ground of established usage,and 
his charge consequently drops pointless—telum imbelle 
sine ictu. We attempted to vindicate it exclusively 
on the ground of a divine or universal righteousness. 
If, therefore, A. E. F. be still disposed to controvert 
us, he must meet us on this ground, and come prepar- 
ed to prove such an essential impotence on the part of 
the Creator towards His creature, as shall forever 
render the latter insubmissive to the former, and thus 







turn God’s noblest work, which is the mind of man, into 
an eternal mockery both of his love and wisdom. 





For the Harbinger. 
Capital and Labor. 

Sovrnineton, Conn., Nov. 18, 1848. 
Messrs. Epirors :—I am glad co see the question of 
the remuneration of Capital fairly up in your columns. 
The letter from your foreign correspondent, and your 
comments on it, interested me deeply. Nothing seems 
to separate the various Social Schools more than their 
different views of the nature and rights of Capital. I 
think it would be well to have it fully and fairly dis- 
cussed. It is a subject on which the views of the As- 
sociationists are very little understood, as appears, in- 
deed, from other letters in your own columus. We 


and the laws which express it, and you take away all | may not, indeed, be united among ourselves, Some 


the crime created by those laws ; for where there is no | 
law there is no transgression. Take away, for exam- 
ple, the present dependence which childhood is under 
to its parents for physical and mental nurture—a de- 
pendence, by the way, which fills our prisons with 
felons, and our streets with vice—-and make society 
answerable for the perfect maintenance and education | 
of all its offspring, and then you may safely dismiss our | 


who sympathize deeply with us, diverge on this point ; 
they will hear of no distribution of profit to capital. I 
was talking the other day with a gentleman who ut- 
terly opposed the idea of paying interests on invest- 
ments or loans, and who thought he could not consci- 
entiously join an association in which this was done. 
Now it seems to me this view, and that expressed by 
your foreign correspondent, is based upon a wrong con- 





present law of marriage, and with it all the odious 
criminality engendered by it. For then marriage 
would appear in its true light, as an exclusively 
spiritual, private, and therefore free, relation of the 
parties, and no violation of it consequently would be 
possible, No ‘‘ woman taken in adultery” would 
then run the risk of lapidation by the frenzied virtue of 
her day, for aduitery itself would have sunk into the 
worn-out fashion of a worn-out time. 

We repeat, then, “ that the light of A. E. F.’s un- 
derstanding” does not qualify him for the wisest pos- 
sible treatment of this subject, and he accordingly re- 
peats his groundless libel in every successive paragraph. 
“ Fourier’s organization of the sexual relations,’ he 
says, “ professes to be part of a divine order of society, 
and yet this order admits adultery, the prime element | 
of hell.” We have shown the fasity of this allegation 
in showing that Fourier, by raising marriage to its true 
dignity as a spiritual relation, utterly excludes adultery , 
and every other “ element of hell,” whether prime or 
postreme. But let us probe a little further, the secret 
spring of this allegation in A. E. F.’s intellectual posi- 
tion. A.E.F.scoffs at the notion of “hell’’ being render- 
ed amenable to divine order. We should accept this 
scoff without surprise from one who calls himself of 
the “ old church,” but we have extreme difficulty in 
reconciling it with the “‘ new church” pretensions. Of | 
course, as we have shown on former occasions, we do 
not see any real or spiritual difference between the old | 
church, and the soi-disant new church. But there is 
a veritable mew-church in the world as well as acoun- | 





| 


| strictest justice. 


ception of the nature and operation of the element of 
Capital, and that your own comments upon C. A. D’s 
letter are fundamentally correct. Yet there is one im- 


portant statement of his, which I did not understand 


| you to take up; and as [ have had considerable dis- 


cussion with our friends on this subject, will you allow 
me to review briefly the whole ground ? 

We Associationists admit, at the outset, conditions 
that will inevitably lead to great variations of wealth, 
or personal property among the members of the Pha- 
lanx. Some kinds of labor will be rated higher than 
others, as being either more repugnant in themselves, 
more necessary to the common good, or more imme- 
diately and directly productive to the Phalanx. Then 
th most industrious laborer, other things being equal, 
will receive the largest dividend. Hence some, at the 
outset, will receive more than others, and this by the 
Now will all expend or consume their 
share of the wealth produced as fast as they receive it? 
We know they will not. Many will wish to accumu- 
late their wealth, and perfect liberty must be allowed 
in this respect. Suppose, then, at the end of a year, 
that A has consumed all that he has produced ; the 
Phalanx then owes him nothing. Meanwhile B has 
consumed one hundred dollars jess than he has produ- 
ced, and has a claim on the association for this amount 


He hasa right to expend itas he chooses. Suppose 


i . ° 
| he chooses toinvest itina valuable machine, which will 


expedite the labors of his favorite group, or in purchas- 
ing the raw material on which they are to operate 


Accordingly he conver:s it into working capital, by 


13 


re of this sort than is 


terfeit one, and we had hoped that our correspondent | whose use the profits of his group are greatly increased 
might,ere this, have imbibed somewhat of its distinctive | This capital represents the yet unpaid reward of his 
spirit. But, we confess, the whole tone of his letter |former labor. I say unpaid, because he has not,as A 


sadly discourages us, and especially the wording of the | has, already consumed it; but has waived, or deferred 


sentence justcited. Has our correspondent forgotten, | that consumption for the purpose of providing the ma- 
then, that the very basis of the new and universal church | terials on which, or the instruments by which, his groap 
lies in the complete reconciliation of heaven and hell, | is to operate. It will be just the same if he authorizes 
a reconciliation effected in the new nature of man? | the Phalanx itself to retain the amount due him, and 
Has he forgotten what Swedenborg lays down as a fun-. | investit as it thinks proper In either case, his past 
damental postulate of new church philosophy, (T. | labor has taken the shape of the material or instrument 
C. R. 2,) that in the Lord,or the divine natural huma- | by which the labor of his associates is to be made more 
nity, the hellsare reduced into perfect order and obe- | productive. What can be clearer, then, than that he 
dience? If not, why does he strive to re-enact the | is entutied to a proportionate share in the joint products 
old despair,and keep up an eternal controversy between | of this labor, due to the material facilities he has af- 
the Creator and His creature! The first principles of | forded, in the shape of so much capital, representing 
christian truth, regarded spiritually, range the hells | his yet unpaid past labor! A has had his whole share, 


equaily with the heavens under the benignant smile of | and consumed it ; B prefers to take it, not all at onee, 
God, and he must, accordingly, be utterly derelict to | but in a reasonable annua! compensation for its use, 


those principles,who persistently objects to a scheme of deferred by him to his associates. Surely nothing can 


i oakig Se Bye oh SS ee aoe quite eeeet anes ae of righteous- social organization, that it finds quite as divine an aug- | be clearer than the origin of the element of Capital, 
2 which dhephennsiisheadeahenmeen?. Yen! tally as sit ; - mers» : ‘ nae while | ury of success in the love of one’s self, as in the love of | and its just claim to some proportion of the wealth it 
without reserve. Let us condemn Fourier a done t iste rane ve a oma — mr ip ; |helps to create. And I confess that, in spite of the 
‘ubjects, not for their invectives, but because truth con- awe i 4, a be ahaa ms rie Sonthing'te A. E. F. Gis he we ought to renounce Fourier’s | ysual college drilling in the seience (!) of Polit Eco- 
demns him, and we have satnie thei strongest weapon ant i we eI. a views of the organization of the love relations, because nomy, I remained in utter ignorance on thi- subject 
out of thnte tihdig ARMOR dine todood 8 i . ~ of its very mon bearing upon our otherwise we shall not succeed in getting support to his | 13)' | read the views ot Fourier Tl struck me that they 
Malicious among aii’ aoe would a mr eet oo , eas o righteousness, this parable has some-| scheme of industrial organization. We fail, however, | were profoundly just and loxical, and turther thought 
but we should eg Re a ri vay ma — = impression on us as sensibly to tone | to appreciate the wisdom of these counsels. If indeed, | and study has deepened the impression 
way of the candid. It is att pe aga cry fas ee truculence wre ee and by renouncing these ideas, he means, disclaiming their} Granting, then, that cupital, or deferred payment of 
men am th P ’ n suggest an emery read lest, in present practical obligation, we conceive this has been | past labor, or the fruits of past t lal yor wrought into a 
ong them, who, if these things were ab- |the denowement of the world’s great drama, these done quite often enough. The constitution of the Ame- | productive form, (which | undersiand to be the mean- 


Jared 


no 
: » Rot only as to present use, but as principles, | persons who are now so justly last, should by some! rican Union, and every page of the Harbinger, are per- ‘ing of the word as used by Fourier and his disciples, 
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’ a. 
tyrannical influence? B certainly ought not to receive 
a perpetun! dividend, “ his heirs and assignees forever,” 
ou the value loaned by him to his group or association. 
The sum total of his suecessive receipts must be con- 
fined within some limit. Now I have always thought 
Fourier’s \aw of ‘the “ inverse ratio of the distances,” 
a beaatiful’and satisfactory solution of this problem. 
It effectually protects the laborer against the accumu- 
lative force of capital. Nay, it works directly to the 
benefit of labor. The longer capital has been invest - 
ed, in the shape of raw materials, machines, and other 
perishable or consumable aid to labor, the more its 
original value is worked away. The less productive 
it has actually become, the smaller share of products 
itought toteceive. If B receives six dollars the first 
year, for the profit the Phalanx has made in the use of 
his hundred, he ought to receive a smaller sum the se- 
ond year, for the whole profit on his investments will 
be smaller. And so the longer his investment runs the 
smaller is its actual value in production, the smaller 
must be the value returned tohim. Thus latge accu- 
mulations would eventually draw a very low rate of 
interest,and must finally cease to draw at all. The 
capital invested in any given case must cease to draw 
interest whenever it ceases to represent working value. 
When B's investment ceases to increase production, 
is worn out, so to speak, he will no longer receive any 
interest at all uponit. Meanwhile those who have 
saved small sums from their year’s labor, have every 
Thus this 


law would serve to equalize the accumulation of wealth, 


inducement to invest it as capital stock. 


benefitting the laborer, or immediate investor, most of 
all——the small capitalist of short standing next, the 
large capitalist of long standing, least of all. I can- 
not conceive of a more equitable and harmonious me- 
thod of settling the long quarrel between capital and 
Inbor. Itseems to me it will effectually restrain all 
invasion of either element on the cther’s rights, and, 
indeed, effect a perfect and practical harmony between 
the two. In ths law we simply acknowledge the la- 
borer’s right to put his surplus earnings into a shape 
that shall promote an increased production, of which 
he shall receive a certain portion, justly due to the aid 
he has thus rendered, from the fruits of his past labor. 
Is this doing him injustice? 1 think it a security 
against injustice, which he would have a right to de- 
mand. 

But there is one point in C. A. D.’s letter, which 
has often occurred to me, before the present discussion 
came up, as quite an interesting subject of speculation, 
at least, in anticipating the golden vistas of the Har- 
monic Society. I quote the idea in his words, and 
think it worth some attention. “ The custom of pay- 
ing interest upon capital is the natural result of 1 state 
ot poverty. Were society in the condition of univer- 
sal abundance, no one could think of borrowing or 
lending upon interest.” The many who do not possess 
wealth, wish to employ that possessed by the few. This 
fortunate minority claim the right to enjoy what they 
have, or an equivalent for it, in the shape of interest for 
its use, They are paid, in fact, for their postponed 
enjoyment ot the'r entire wealth. (And justly, too, 
so that the wealth itself be always justly theirs.) Now 
as wealth becomes more and more abundant, its nalue 
as compared with that of direct labor, diminishes. In 
barbarous countries and epochs the rates of interest are 
enormously high, and become excessive usury. Asa 
country grows wealthy, and its capital, therefore, more 
abundant, the rate of interest decreases. Itis always 
greater in newly settled States, comparatively without 
resources, than in old and well-settled States, that have 
Now, why 
should not this law of declension of value ultimately 


less need of investments from without. 


(in a state of universal abundance,) sink the element 
of capital itself, so far as a proportionate distribution 
of products is concerned? As your correspondent 
says: “Is it not perfectly plain that in the immensity 
of wealth which will be produced by attractive indus- 
try, in the inestimable abundance of the material good 
of life, nobody will ever say: pay me for the tempora- 
ry use of my wealth ?” 

In speculating upon the progress of Society in Har- 
mony, I cannot avoid this conclusion. It seems to me 
a very beautiful one, andin perfect harmony with Fou- 
rier’s scale of declension of value, as stated above. 
Capital, as personal property, can only exist in a state 
of comparative poverty. Resume the case supposed 
above. B hasa surplus due hiin of one hundred dol- 
lars. Butin an advanced age of Harmony, his group, 
or bis Phalanx, or his associates, are too rich them- 
Their 


machines, their extra repairs, their stock of raw pro- 


selves to have nded of the use of his surplus. 


ducts, and all their operations are provided for in their 


current expenses, and paid for by their direct industry. 
We can foresee and predict, from our point of view, a 
state of society in which none will have need to bor- 
row, for labor will furnish directly all the instruments 


and passive materials it needs. Of course, there will 


i¢ rm | 
be no interest poid on capital, for capital will cease to | 


be necessary as the paid ally of labor. The very law 
which does strict justice to capital, will thus lead to | 
its extinction as a remunerated element of production 
It will be as free as the air, the water, the earth, the | 
treasures of science and literature, handed down from 


the ancient times. Must it not become so? So we 
shall reach a state in which Capital shall be still an es- 
sentially productive agent, and,as suc 
in our scale of analogies, but we shail no more thin 


of hiring it, than of hiring the sua to shine or the rain 






free gifts. Bs one hundred dollars will 









Capitalist. He may shape them into some elegant 
badge or standard for his group, some ‘of art to 
adorn his palace-home, some sighificant gift to an al- 
lied group or Phalanx. In these shapes, they will stall 
represent his proprium, and yield him @ rich per cent- 
age of honor and friendly esteem. Théy will stand 
the monuments ot his taste, even more than of his 

generosity. For the latter word will come to have 

quite a different signification in those days. Asylums 

and colleges founded by a “ last will and testament,” 

will not then be so much admired and applauded. But 

the rich man will inake very profitable investments in 

the happiness and warm affections of his living fellow 

men. There will always be art, in a thousand de- 

grees and forms, to stimulate and encourage. There 

will always be room enough for gifts to the welfare and 

happiness of the many. And then shall capital be the 

worthy symbol of its spiritual analogue, Love. Love, 
io its ultimate and highest form, is its own reward. It 

is the perfection of joyful play. As Harmony advan- 

ces, Capital will be the material profusion and symbol- 

ization of Love. It will be, essentially, Free Material | 
Wealth, as Love is Free Spiritual Wealth. 


“ Like Dian’s kiss ; unasked, unsought ; 
Love gives itself,—but is not bought. 





No paying, then, for education and artistic culture, 
tor the benefit of travel, and the rights of hospitality, 
for the library, the maseam and the lecture. Capital 
will gladly farnish them all gratis,and reap a liberal 
rewnrd in sodoing. Thus the essential principle of 
Communism (strict repartition of products to labor on- 
ly,) will be ultimately realized in Association,-—real- 
ized, not forcibly, and therefore unjustly, but by the in- 
evitable operation of a beautiful and simple law. The 
time will come when a man’s property shall consist 
only of that which represents him, his pursuits, tastes, 
loves and character. Perhaps, ultimately, Labor itself 
will be best rewarded in special gifte of taste and af- 
tection,—so rich and abundant will be all the common 
means of life. The perfect ideal of the most tho- 
rough-going Communist will, I have often thought, be 
brought out through Association, not furcibly and arbi- 
trarily, but naturally and inevitably. 

This may appear merely speculative, but it seems to 
me it must be the inevitable result of Fourier’s social 
system,—and that some such view might serve to con- 
ciliate and unite all Socialists into harmony. There is 
need enough for such union. At any rate, I should 
be glad to see this great case of Capital vs. Labor, or 
Labor vs. Capital, well-plead and thoroughly argued 
on both sides, and a nore enlightened and impartial 
verdict secured from the grand jury, to whom all 
these questions must go.. I have expressed myself 
roughly and rapidly, and for the tirst time on this sub- 
ject ; but invoke all fair criticism for the truth’s sake. 
Letus see whether the conscientious scruples of those 
who object to all payment of interest, cannot be fairly 
and thoroughly met. If so, one of the great practical 
difficulties in the way of immediate realization, will 
have been removed. H.* 





Associative Dwelling. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

Messrs. Epirors:—The next step to be taken by 
the Protective Unions now forming so rapidly in this 
country is to imitate the enterprise of the London 
Associations and erect Associative Dwellings. If so 
much can be saved by a union of interests and power 
in the purchase of food, is it not time to inquire if 
something cannot be economized also from that bur- 
thensome expenditure, house-rent? By the lodging- 
house experiments which have been tried in London, 
we see that the plan is entirely successful. In the 
present state of the movement here, it seems to be a 
proper time to commence studies for evolving a design 
for a structure of this kind, which shall unite all the 
economies to be obtained in the present stage of the 
art of building. I do not know whether there is any 
peculiarity of design in those erected in London, not 
having seen any drawing of them ; but the above plan 
is, I think, particularly well adapted for the combined 
use’ of a number of families. 

Mr. O. S. Fowler, in his Home For Ali, has shown 
that the circular is the most economical form for a 
building ;*because, with a given amount of outside 
wall, more extent of area can be enclosed in this form 
than in any other. Supposing the extreme diameter 
of the above tweive-sided figure to be 100 feet, the area 
that it would cover would be 7500 square feet, and the 
length of the outside wall would be 312 feet ; now, in 
order to obtain about the same area in a square figure, 
we would require one 86% feet square, which would 
cover 7482 square feet, but this would take 346 feet of 
cireumscribing wall,—thus showing a saving in the cir- 
cular plan of 34 feet of wall, or ten per cent. less than is 
required in the square plan. In the thick, expensive 
wall of a very large building this saving would be quite 


an item. 


| It will be seen also that in the interior arrangement 


All the 
| apartments cao be well lighted and ventilated. The 


| of rooms, this plan offers many advantages. 


space included within the circular partition, devoted to 
| the stairway and corridors, could be covered with a 


| tral part of the building, evhile the principal rooms have 


saleable at so much per annum. Bat they will be avail-| 
able still in representing him as a passive producer or| 
























each two windows in the outside wall. Bach floor is 
divided into six sections, or suits of apartments, each 
comprising a parlor, P, 14 by 18 feet, a sitting-rown, 
S, of the same size, and two bed-rooms, B B, each 10 
by 15 feet,—the double beds, 6b, show that these rooms 
compare favorably, as to size, with bed-rooms gener- 
ally. Each section has its private passage enclosed, 
with a door at the corridor, upon which door the name 
of the family might be placed. The bed-room win- 
dows opening upon the corridor would be placed high, 
so that their sills would be six feet from the floor. 





REVIEW. 





Tue American Gatuery or Art. Fromthe Works of 
the Best Artists, with Political and Prose Iilustra- 








tions, by Distinguished American Authors. Edi- 
ted by J. Sartain, Philadelphia ; Lindsay & Bluker- 
lin. (New-York ; sold by am, 155 Broadway.) 


We rejoice to give a cordial welcome to this splen- 
did work, which does honor to the artistic ability and 
taste of its accomplished Editor. Tt is brought before 
the public at the season of costly Annuals, and will be 
valued as a favorite gift-book, among the ephemeral 
productions of the day, while at the same time, it ex- 
hibits permanent merits, which will make it a desirable 
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Of course, no fireplaces would be required in these 
apartments, as the heating, cooking, washing, &c., of 
the whole establishment would be done on the unitary 
plan in the lower stories of the building. By closing 
the folding doors between the parlor and sitting -room. 
each section can be divided into two suits of apart- 
ments, consisting each of a room and bed-room, hav- 
ing the passage in common. For a unitary edifice 
built upon private speculation, as a hotel or lodging- 
house, this plan of course offers the same advantages. 

: O. P.H. 
Our Weekly Gossip. 

Our Marxers.—No department of our city affairs re- 
quires improvement and extension more than our mar. 
kets. The present market accommodation is altogether 
inadequate to the amount of business that is done. There 
are in this city four principal markets, besides several 
smaller ones. The four are Washington, Fulton, Cathe. 
rine and Centre. In each of these markets, every neces- 
sary and luxury in the eating line may be had, from an 
oyster to a bunch of grapes. To form some idea of the 
business transacted in these markets one must count the 
shipping that in a great measure supplies them. A 
morning paper says, that one morning of last week there 
were lying at three piers off Washington Market, two 
hundred and thirty river craft, sloops, schooners aud 
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acquisition to the library of the connoiseur. This vol- | barges, all laden or unloading for that single marke: 
ume is intended to form the first of a series of works, | Every day in the year presents a similar spectacle. From 
embellished with engraved specimens from the labors | the villages on the Hudsonand East Rivers, the shores o! 
of all the meritorious artists of the country. The plan is L. L Sound and New Jersey, a steady stream of produce 
judiciously arranged, so as to make the work acceptable is pouring in. Hay, corn, oats, fruit of all kinds, vegeta- 
to all classes of purchasers,combining contributions from | bles, pork, beef, mutton and poultry, fish and sheil-fis, 
the pens of distinguished Ameriean writers,with copies |enough to frighten a Grahamite. Fulton, is me great 
of the choicest productions of our most eminent native | fish market, from whence all the others are supplied. 
artists. Each volume will be coinplete in itself asa| A Favse Rerowt.—The report that Cholera had made 
gift book, and the embellishments of the whole collec- | its appearance in this city is without foundation. The 
tively will form a gallery of gharacteristic specimens | Cholera we believe to be on its way, but we are confident 
from the works of the Painters of America. ‘The de- | that it will, as it did in 1832, make its first appearance in 
sign of the work is admirable, and cannot be too warm- | some — city than this. 

ly commended to the lovers of Art and of Literature, | Zeame Vadanenee A morning paper says that there 
both at home and abroad. Its Editor, Mr. Joun Sar- | are over three thousand boys in this city, who are home- 
TaIN, whose eminence in the branch of the profession | less, friendless, and uncared for. They live by running 
to which he has devoted himself with singular success, | errands, carrying trunks, and committing petty thefts. 


is a guarantee for the faithful and spirited character of | The larger part of them sleep nightly in old boxes, uncc- 
| cupied boats and coaches, or in areas and entries. Seldom 


the engravings, hasprepared the first volume in a man- 
indeed, do they enjoy the luxury of a bed. When the 


hich cannot fail to gratify the numerous frends : 
er eee eee ee state of their finances willafford it, they dine at the cheap 


of his enterprise, and to make them impatient for its Vestine hemeenaeahioellll bdleihien/silthoant dake cee’ 
final accomplishment. He has here given specimens | yw, acts hese Silay Shek Deican, weak, on sare 
from Rornermet, Reap, Sutiy, Suaw,Wivnar, Ham- | Any person who visits the docks ean see this clan ol 
ton, Waven, Neacie, Suira and Oscoon; and | wretches, and those who observe them will see almost al 
among the literary contributions, we find the names of | of them in time becoming gamblers, thieves and prison it 
the poet-painter, T. B. Reap, C. Cuancey Burr, W. | mates. 
H. Furness, Miss Brackwett, and Mrs. Oscoop, with | 1p Tomas in Tnuniry.—One of the greatest lions 
several others, perhaps not quite so familiar to our | the city, that strangers should not fail to visit, is Trinity 
readers. We notice some instancesof careless proof! Church; and while there, a look through the church yar 
reading in the letter-press, and the embellishment on | is not without interest. There are several tombs that wil 
the cover is too fierce and Fourth-of-JSulyish, even for | attract attention, either fromthe celebrity of the persons 
the frontispiece to an “ American” Gallery of Art. there enclosed, or from their antiquity. Of these latter, 
These are comparatively trifling blemishes in a work there are two of a very early date; one a ot 
hich has nothing to fear from the most unfriendly crit- underneath Hep the semaine of Richard: Chvirehill, © ; 
ot a Et died on the 5th of August, 1681,aged 5 years and 5 months 
icism, and which, we are sure, will win its way to ® | m,, other stands in the immediate neighborhood of this, 
wide patronage. and bears the date of 1691. The stone is of the color 
ne ee common slate. The letters,though rudely cut,are of more 
Religious Union of Associationists, modern fashion, and seem as fresh and sharp as though 
The public services in Boston, under the direction of | the work of yesterday. The stone is as hard as iron, Y* 
Rev. Witt1am Henry CHannine, will be resumed for the inseription has the appearance of having been formed 
the season on the afternoon of Sunday, November 5th, at | with aknife or some similar instrument, when the m9" 
Washingtonian Hall, in Bromfield street. | rial was of a chalklike consistency, the marks of the ool 
All persons interested are invited to attend. Seats | being plainly apparent. It is erected in memory of # 





| free. young lady named Ann Churcher, whose sweet °)* 





| closed upon all sublunary things on the 14th of May, » 
Socialism Discussed, the year above mentioned, and was buried on the 160b, 
The Boston Union of Associationists hold public meet- | aged 17 years-and 9 months. This was previous to 


' “| ings every Wednesday evening, at 74 o'clock, atits Union church being erected upon this spot, the first edifice to 
ch, retain its place | 8's roof arranged to open and shut at pleasure ; this! ..... wo, 30 Bromfield street, for the study of the Social | chureh purposes built on this location being in 1696, whee 
; | would give an abundance of light and air to the cen-} geience by familiar lectures, readings and conversations.’| & small square building was finished upon the site of the 


All friendly to the inquiry are invited to attend. | present magnificent and costly pile. 
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“unscientific manner, the Seeretary of the society has come 
oat with reply. He says that the Board of Managers 
nay sate enmenealy ex anserdesely 
money they may obtain, w or extravagantly. 
ument in the world. foundation is 81 feet square, 
which will be narrowed to 60 feet at an elevation of 27 
feet, all of solid masonary, at this elevation the great Obe.- 
\isk 500 feet high will stand. The wall will be 15 feet thick 
at the base, with an opening in the centre of 25 feet to the 
top. The materials so far have been obtained on the most 
reasonable terms, and the whole monthly expenditure for 
isbor does not exceed $1,340, a striking evidence that the 
most rigid economy is observed by the Board of Mana- 
gers in the erection of the magnificent and stupendous 
stracture. This work is moreover, under the careful nnd 
constant supervision of a Building Committee, appointed 
by the Board, and who, from the deep interest they feel 
in all that concerns the monument, are careful that no 
useless expenditures shall be made. 


Nove. use or Cutorororm.—It is said that a gentle- 
man was recently robbed in London, by a woman, who 
suddenly threw her arms around him, and pressed a hand- 
kerchief to his nose, wet with Chloroform, which rendered 


him insensible. 


Tux Arctic Vovacers.—Our readers will recollect that 
the British government have sent out two expeditions, 
one by land, under Sir John Richardson, the other by 
sea, under Sir James Ross, in search of Sir John Franklin, 
from whom no tidings have been had in so longa time, 
that the most lively fears are entertained by his friends 
and countrymen for his safety. 

The last dates from Captain Ross are by way of Eng- 
land, to the 29th of July, at that date he was In Davis’ 
Straits, in lat. 69 n. 

In relation tothe movements of the land travellers, the 
Montreal Herald gives a letter from Mr. McPherson, of 
the Hudson Bay Company, in which he says: 

“JT have great pleasure in informing you that Sir John | 
Richardson, Dr. Rae, Mr. Bell, and party, met us on t..e | 
lith of July, as far advanced a3 Athabasca Lake. They 
appeared in good health and spirits, and I should sup- 
pose that Sir John would reach the coast about the 27th | 
or 28th of the same month. [I have little doubt, however, 
that they will, on account of the lateness of the spring in 
this quarter, meet with considerable detention from ice.” | 

“The latest news from Peel’s River brings reports that | 
the Indians who frequent the coast had met with Esqui-| 
meaux, who showed them files and knives, which they said 
they had received from whites, in ‘two very large canoes,’ | 
to the eastward of the McKenzie. Indian rumors are so 
problematical that it is utterly impossible to vouch for | 
their accuracy; ubt, at the same time, it is not improba- 
ble that such should have happened.” The same story 
of the Esquimeaux report has been given to the Admiral- 
ty in London. In relation to the probabilities of its truth, 
the London Atheneum remarks that, “ presuming that the 
boats or ships seen, were those of Franklin’s expedition, 
their position even East of the McKenzie, is good as re- 
gards success, and better still as respects safety, since they 
must have been very near the coast. It has been ascer- 
tained that open water exists during the summer, from 
McKenzie River to Behring Straits, and we, therefore, 
dare venture to hope that the expedition may have ef- 
fected the long desired Northwest passage this summer, 
and the gallant party may be even at this moment ap- 
proaching our shores. The anxiety respecting the lost 
party had grown finally to be very great, and the public 
will cling eagerly to the hope sosuddenly presented. A 
very short time must test its value.” 





A Fic ror THE Coocera.—The physicians of Constanti. | 
nople have recommended the use of figs, with great suc- 
cess, as a preventive of Cholera. Tifis fruit is said to ex- 
ercise a healing influence upon the stomach and bowels, 
and is highly useful in diseases which manifest themselves 
in a derangement of the digestive functions, and common- 
ly precede an attack of the cholera. 


Cockroacn Kitters.— A correspondent of the Living 
Age, who details the annoyances suffered from all kinds | 
of insects and vermin on bo rd of aship that had been en-| 
gaged in carrying dyewouds from Marrilla to Shanghai, 
says that the greatest enemies the cockroaches had, was 
the red ant. Two or tiiree of these little indefatigabl-s 
would steal up behind a large cockroach whe was enting, | 
and when he was all engaged, they would spring upon 
him, generally striking him on the head ; and so queikly 
would they mortally wound him, that he would scarce 
ever run more than a foot or two before he would fall and 
die. We often after dinner would amuse ourselves by 
watching the evolutions of the ants, and noticing the in- 
genuity, amounting almost to reason, which they display- 
ed in despatching and disposing of a cockroach. 





A Powrrrut Enoine.—In few things ia there greater 
improvement constantly going on, then in the application 
of power to the throwing of water in case of fire. A few 
days since, a numerous crowd were mach gratified at wit 
nessing the hydraulic capability of an engine in this city. 
The machine threw a solid stream some fifteen feet above 
the highest point of the liberty pole, (one hundred and 
ninety-seven feet in height,) at the corner of West Broad- 
way and Franklin street. 


-Heeoism.—During the fire ia Brooklyn, on Saturday 
hight, there was a report spread through the crowd that 
& female was in the fourth story of one of the burning 
buildings. Instantly an Irish sailor, named William Ca- 
rey, rushed into the building and mounted the burning | 
staircases, He ran from room to room until he was satis- | 
fied all the inmates had escaped in time, upon which he 
turned to retrace his steps, lest his retreat should be cut | 
off by the flames. He reached the first platform of the | 
stairs on his return, when the whole stairway fell before | 
him, and left no alternative but to perish in the flames, or 
Jump, at the risk of breaking his neck, to the second story | 
of the house. The latter he at once resolved upon, and | 
with one bold leap, landed within a few feet of the stairs | 

€ tothe first floor. In falling his jaw was dislocated ; | 
but he rushed out of the house, with the satisfaction of | 


having done his duty at a man, even with the injury he 
received, j 
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| that now, after 15 years, her solitude on the subject is at | 


per cent. per annum. Supposing the line to have cost 


$10,00) per annum, on this line alone, of which $2,500 
will accrue to Professor Morse. 


InterestTinG Importation.—The papers have been 
making much ado about the proposed importation of Eng- 
lish vagabonds into this country. According to the Lon- 
don Times, an association in England, of which Lord 
Ashley is the President, are busily at work weeding Eng- 
lish society of the thieves, felons, pickpockets and repro- 
bates of all descriptions, and sending them out to this 
country. The Times denounces this expedient as an 
‘intolerable injury unjustifiably inflicted on the United 
States.” ; 

We can hardly believe that any such design exists, but 
if it does, we trust that high-tariff and low-tariff and no- 
tariff men will all agree as to the propriety of a protective, 
or rather prohibitive duty, upon specimens of this kind of 
English manufacture. 


New Work on Arcuirecture.—It is said that the 
Smithsonian Institute are about to publish anew and 
superb work on architecture. It will be richly illustrated 
with engravings on wood. 


Survey oF Heticate.—The survey for the improve- 
ment of this dangerous place of navigation has commenced. 
The Sun says, that poles and flags of different colors are 
to be seen on projecting rocks and at every few rods dis- 
tance all along shore from the upper end of Blackwell’s 
Island to Flushing bay, and the officers of the survey are 
improving every available moment in completing their 
caleulations and making up their report. 


Acnert Gattatin.—It will be read with profound re- 
gret that this venerable and illustrious citizen has been 
for some days and is still dangerously ill, at his residence 
in this city. His disease is one that rarely fails to be fatal 
to persons of his great age. We are informed that he 
endures his sufferings with charactcristie patience and 
amenity, having scarcely lost in nearly ninety years of the 
most important and various experience, any of the gentle 
simplicity and kindliness of childhood.— Tribune. 


Our Frienps in Franxce.—We find the following in 
the London News. A full account of the Banquet will, 
no doubt, be given in the Democratie Pacifique, and will, 
as soon as received, be transferred to our columns: 


The disciples of Fourier held their annual banquet on 
Saturday, at the Jardin d’Hiver. About seven hundred 
persons, many of whom were females and children, sat 
down to the tables. Amongst the toasts were the follow- 
ing :—“ Fourier, whom his disciples called the first demo- 
erat of the earth!” “The unity of the human species, 
and the extinction of war!’ “The Democratic and So- 
cial Republic!” and “ The droit au travail!’ Tne Ban- 
quet was conducted with great order, and in the evening 
an immense number of persons were admitted by tickets 
to hear the speeches and the toasts. 

| 


A Case or Interest.—About fifteen years ago a re- 
spectable married lady lost her only child, and as a sort 
of balm to her grief,a few weeks afterwards took and 
adopted a female infant, of nine or ten months, offered to 
her by a colored female, living at the outskirts of the city. 
To whom the child belonged, or how she came possessed 
of it, the colored possessor refused to afford any informa- 


tion whatever. The lady however, who took the child, 


| a few years afterwards died, and the child has since resi- | 


ded with the family of the deceased lady’s mother, has | 
been well brought up, and is now a pretty and interesting | 


| child, almost to woman growth, of black hair, and dark | 


blue eyes. She has learned enough of her history to know | 
that those to whom she owes the care of her infancy and 
childhood are not her parents, and though they have uni. | 
formly extended to her great kindness, she feels herself 
alone in the world, and daily, as years ripen and strength- 


| en her mind, the one idea of knowing the author of her | 


being, takes deeper and deeper hold of her faculties, so | 


times painfully affecting to witness. Last week, as she was | 
returning froma neighboring store, she discovered an ad- 

vertisement on the piece of an old newspaper in which the 
parcel she held in her hand was enveloped, inquiring for a 
child, some years ago lost or stolen, and she has since | 


| been more solicitous than ever to have her pecular situa- | 


tion made public. Whether she was stolen by the colored 


female from whom she was taken, or whether she had | 


| been left with her by the mother, and unnaturally desert- | 


ted afterward, or whether either of the parents are now 
living, are matters all unknown, and naturally create the 
liveliest solicitude with the child.—Philad. Ledger, 2d. | 


Tue Dirrerence.—The Boston Path-Finder thus no- 
tices an incident attending the Water Celebration. 
The market men and the printers were in the same di 





Vision on Wednesday, and as the procession moved through | forts made in the great worid of European Literature, present. | 


the streets a striking contrast was noticed in the appear- | 
anee of the two bodies. Those whose business it is to pro- 
vide for the wants of the body were nearly all robust and 
hearty looking men, while the caterers for the mind ex- | 
hibited marks of severe and exhausted toil, without a su- | 
perabundance of the “roast beet.” As the procession was | 
passing through one o° the streets at the North End some | 
one observed that the Typographical Society was not 
very large. “Niver mind,” responded a son of Erin, “they 
have got more intiiligence than all the rest.” 


ABOLISHME\T OF FLOGGING IN THE Navy.—The ef-| 
forts ot Mr. Watson G. Haynes, the puplic-spirited advo- 
cate of the above measure, are, we learn, meeting with | 
extraordinary success among the masses. His list of pe- 
tilioners is swelling with unexampled rapidity, and will, 
by the time of opening the next session of Congress, have | 
amounted to au imposing array, which must command at- | 
tention.—N. Y. Globe. 


Snow fell heavily at Syracuse and Utica, N. Y. during | 
the storm on Sunday last. The Rochester American says, 
“the ground on ~unday was white with snow the first | 
visit this season.’ 






} Sic for the United States : forms the Homeopat 
Physicians and the friends of Seen, that he has always on 


impressed with the wrongs of 
tland —and ander an of spirits induced 
fancied 







der fy by his reflections, he hat Cap’. Alexan- 
Ryne, of the ste Niagara, had been guilty of 

toward a warm d of Smith O’Brien, and 
resolved to have some satisfaction therefor. He accord. 


ingly pices admission to the Captain’s room at the Al- 
bion Hotel, and confronting that gentleman, inquired if 
he was the author of a certain article in the New York 
ne, relative to John T. Doyle,—and being answer- 
ed in the affirmative, aimed a heavy blow at Capt. Ryrie, 
which, however, the latter fortunately parried, and thus 
escaped its effects. 

An alarm was immediately sounded, which brought 
Lieut. Moffet, British Mail Agent, to the assistance of 
Capt, R., and upon his interfering, one of his hands was 
seized and bitten by Gallagher, who was shortly handed 
over to the Police, and complained of for assaulting both 
the above-named gentlemen. 

In Court, we must say, the conduct of Capt. Ryrie to- 
ward Mr. Walsh, counsel for defendant, tended much to 
strengthen conviction of the truthof Mr. Doyle’s charges 
against him. He seemed to retain in the Hall of Justice 
an assumed “right to command,” and two or three times 
interrupted the counsel in a dictatorial and highly im- 

roper manner, and one which, a8 Mr. Walsh remarked, 

ad it been the act of a witness with less“ titular dignity,” 
might have consigned him to the “lock-up.” 

As Gallagher offered no evidence in his defence, he was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $10 and costs, and Capt. Ryrie 
having made oath that he was fearful of farther violonce, 


he was farther ordered to give bonds in $2)0 to keep the | 


peace for one month. 


Interesting Incipent.—In the latter part of last sum- 
mer, a young daughter of Mr. Corcoran, (of the firm of 
Corcoran & Riggs,) of Washington City, was playing with 
some friends on a wharf, in the rear of the grounds of 
Capt. Charles Williams, at Stonington, Ct., and stepped 
into a boat, which, by some accident, wasloosed and drift- 
ed from the shore. 





The child frightened at the danger, | 
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INES AND BOOKS, 


hic Pharmacy at Leip- 















hand a assortment of Hommopsthia Medicine, in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, and ‘Triturations 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Fu- 
rope. tf n20 








¥ Victor Hennequin Trice a) cons, Pkte day published 


and for sale at THE HARBINGER OF 1 * 
828 No. 9 Spruce Street. 


NTELLIGENT ras cops men can ebtain im- 


mediate and profitable ee as agents for a new Sci- 
entific periodical, by addressing Dr. J. R. Buenanan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty or fifty dollars a 
month. None need apply unless well recommended. Those 
well acquainted with physiology, phenology, and the collater- 
al sciences would be preferred. au 19 


LIFE OF DR CHANNING. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
With Extracis from his Cor oes and Manuscripts. 

DITED by his nephew, William Henry Channing—Com 

prised in three veleanen of from four hundred and fifty to 
five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior lortraits of Dr Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one from a painting by Allston, the other by 


Gambardella. 
CONTENTS, . 

Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boyhood—College Life— 
Richmond—Studies and Settlement. , 

Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
tarian Controversy —Middle-age Ministry —European Journey 

Part Third—The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
| Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Politics—F riends—Home Life—Notes. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20 111 Washington street, Boston 


LIFE OF FOURIER, 
HE Life of Charles Fourier. by Ch. Pellarin, M.D. Trans 
lated by Francis Geo. Shaw ; with an elegant engraved 
vortrait. Price, $1,00-. Will be sent by mail. This day pub- 
| lished and forsale at 
| THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
s9 9 Spruce Street. 
| PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. . 
A NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier, 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale at 
the HARBINGER OFFICE, 
au 19 No. 9, Spruce street 
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jumped overboard. Mr. Gurdon Smith, a boat builder, | 


who was near by, swam in and rescued her at the last 
moment of struggling. Mr. Corcoran was in Europe at 


that time, engaged in business, as is widely known. He | 


has since returned, and we saw last week a letter from 
him to Mr. Smith, expressing his gratitude and enclosing 
$1,000 as a testimony of it. This is a reward at once un- 
expected to the receiver and noble in the giver, doing ho- 
nor to the heart ofthe father. By a singular coincidence 
the spot where Mr. Smith saved the little gir), is the same 
where one of his own daughters was drowned, a year or 
two ago. 


Rey. Henry Colman has returned to New York from 
his agricultural tour in Europe. 


A Giayt Pear Tree.—There is a pear tree in Illinois, | 


40 years old, which measures about the trunk ten feet. In 


1 it bore 134 bushels of fruit, and in 1840 it bore 140° 


bushels. 
A committee of both parties, in New Orleans, have 


adopted a series of rules, to prevent collisions in future at) 


politica! meetings and processions. 


A maid servant was dismissed on aecount of her lack of | 


cleanliness. She requested her employer, if the cause of 


her dismissal should be mentioned, to do it in as light | 


terms as possible. The following certificate was given to 
her: “Ann B. has conducted herself well in my service, the 
main cause of her dismissal being her tendency to hydro- 
phobia!” 


Epicram.—(Dialogue between a child and its mother ; 
the former looking out of the window and observing a 
San 0 passing.) 

“Mother, sumebody’s going to die!’ 

“ Why ?’ 

“The doctor’s just gone by.” 


A droll story is going the rounds, of an honest old far- 
mer who, attempting to drive home a bull, got suddenly 
hoisted over the fence. Recovering himself, he saw the 
animal on the other side of the rails sawing the air with 
his head and neck, and pawing the ground. The good old 
man looked steadily at hima moment and then shaking 
his fist at him, exelaimed, “D—n your apologles—you 
needn’t stand there, you tarnal critter, a bowin’ and scra- 
pin’—you did it a purpose, darn you. 


YEARLY MEErinG or, Fatexps.—The deliberations of 
this body, which are being conducted in the Society’s meet- 


ing-house, on West Lombard st., continue to draw toge- | 


ther a large number of the denomination, who resort thi- 
ther daily, and manifest by their undisturbed attention, 
an unusual interest in the proceedings. The east end ot 
the building is occupied by the males, while that of the 
west is occupied by the female members, for the transac 
tion of the general business of the meeting. To-day the 
partition which divides the house will be drawn up, when 
public exercises will be resumed, upon which occasion, a 
number of addresses will be delivered by, it is expected, 
members of both sexes. The States of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New-Jersey and Deleware, are largely represented 
at the present assemblage.—-Ballimore Sun, lst. 


NAMES 





THE DAGUERREOT YPE 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France and Germany. 


ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of all the voblest ef- 


ing @ series of striking pictures of the constantly-varying as 
pect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
bent of public opinion, in the mos: refined and intellectual coun. 


| tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen without 


Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essays 
on a variety of subjecte—notices of geographica] discoveries, 
voyages and travels—biography anJ hisiory —and unexception~ 
able tales, now and then, 1o beguile the tedium of a weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books published in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with original ay 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance. 

& The same editorial pen, that one of the Editors (familiar from 
a long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the languag 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to enrich 
the work with we!) executed translations from the leading Ger 
man and French Penodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 
the work from all others. and constituted one of the most at. | 
tractive features of this miscellany. 

‘The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular tra-smission of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
will appear on the 2d aifd 4th Saturdays of every month— 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consisting 
of at least 500 pages, and containing besides original matter, the 
most interesting productions of the best foreign writers of the 
day. 

‘Terms :—The price of subscription will be Three Dovlarsa 


| year, always payable in advance. 


A Fire occurred at Toronto, Upper Canada, on Sunday, 
29th ult., which destroyed about $31,000 worth of proper 
ty. The Hartford Protection Company insured for $16,- 


00. 


Agencies, tor increasing the circulation of the work, will b 
established in all important places in the Union, and a liber 
compensation ailowed. App ications, with references, are in 
viled. 


(ie To Clergymen, or others, who will procure for us four 


| subscribers, and seid us $/2, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 


NavaL.— Orders have been received at the Navy Yard. 
at Gosport, to fit ont the United States frigate Raritan, | 
destined to the Gulf of Mexico, it is s.id, as the flag ship | 
of Commodore Lawrence Keuruey. 


Mrs. Bradley, residing in Cincinnati, isone hundred | 
and eight years old. She has iost both sight and speech, | 
but is otherwise in good health, i 


nia in 1740. 


She was born in Virgi- 


one year. 

GG As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by furnishing he 
first and second volumes at $175 cach, in handsome binding 


| The vols. will always be bound in uniform style, so that sub. 


scribers who may desire it fhay have the opportunity of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
them bound4, at a trifling advance 
Published by CROSB\ & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 2 ASTOR HOUSE, 
Barclay Street, New York. 

EGS leave to inform his triends and the public that his ar 
rangements for the speedy and cheap importation of foreign 
books are now unrivalled in this country, and that orders en 
| trusted to his care will meet with immediate attention. Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 
next German Steamer, thus limiting the time required for filling 
any order to from two fo three months. He feels bound to express 
| his thanks to his numerous friends forthe ample encourage 
| ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justily their conti- 
dence by the most punctual and faithful discharge of his obliga- 
tions. 


| 


List of Recent Importations 

| J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und der 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, 2 
vols. Svo, with 4maps. Bremen, 1848 Sewed, $3. 

F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichte 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchliche 
und burgerliche Verhaltuisse von der Zeit des Schmalkaldi- 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 1531-1593. Ist vol 
8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $2 25. 

A very important work on the important period «f the six 
teenth century. 

Dr. K. W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seine: psychologischen und 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichten. |st 
vol, 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 75. 

G. Hofken Viamisch-Beilgien, 2 vols. Svo. Bremen, 1848. Sew 
ed, $3. 

A very superior work on Belginm with regard to its origin 
historical development, political and seciel movements, fine 
arts, language, &e. &e. 

Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausgeg. 
v. Dr. G Oecelsner-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, 1#4S. 
Sewed, $1 75. 

Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the French 
language. 

Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsner 
Monmorque,. 12mo. Bremen, 1548. Sewed, $1 25. 

A very spirited Anti-Slavery Book. 

C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1! vol. Die Kin- 
der der Fremae. 24 vol. Real andIdeal. Bremen, 1948. Sew- 
ed, $2 50, 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving a more 
than passing notice. 

Catalogues, ancient and modern, and all bibliographical infor- 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Eurepe 
are,on application, readily furnished by 

RUDOL!'H GARRIGUE, 
823 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York 
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OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION, 

The Executive Committee of the AMeRicaxw Union oF 
| AssociaTIonists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will herealter hold their meeting 
for the transaction of business,and to which place ali com - 
inunications o them should be addressed. The Genera! 
Agent of the Union wil! be found there during offiee hours 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ra], interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
| convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamp)ets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Addre 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St.. New York 


| 
| 
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SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
| the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and Jaid open ; and index 
| 13vols.Svo. $17 
The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
5vols. $8 5t 
The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, | 
| concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture to v hich is adee 
| The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, (2% cet 
On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Do 
| single 
| Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning ¢ harity is 
| True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of th 
| New Church, tvol 8vo. Cambric. $ 
A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment 
tion of Babylon. Cambric,i4 cents 
On the Earthsin our Solar System ; together with an Accoun 
| of their inhabitants. Combric, 44 cent 
On the Athanasian Creed. Cambri, 44 cents 





eing those 


trme—it en 





ind the Desiru 


The Treatise on the Divine Love : Wisdom. 44 cents 
The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love ond D& 
vine Wisdom. 62 % cents, 
' The do. do. concerning the Divine Providenee, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 


isregulated. 624% cents 
he Delichts of Wisdom concer 
Cambric, &1 50 


ning Conjuyivl Love. &vo 


A Treatise Concerning He ven and Hell, being a relation 
things seen and heard 75 cents 
A Summarv Expositi he Internal Sense of the Prophet- 


ical Books of the Old ‘Testament, and of the I'salms. Twenty 
cents, 


rhe Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New & irch 
14 ents 


The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIEN oe 
ENGLIS EDITION 
The Prin pia, or first princip] af ~ his vais 
“he Economy of the Animal King ve $7 26 
Principles of Chemistry, wid her 7 i vol $3 26 
Outlines of a Philosorhical A n the Infinite 
nslated by Wilkin-on. $1 #7 
Posthumones Tracts, No ) an each We scala 
Hivroglyphic Key do, 5. cents 
Miscellaneons Observati ns.connect h the Phy sier] S 
ences S2 
Also the Collateral Works. Tracis & 
Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAP 
mar 4 12 School street, Boston 
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oF THE 
AMERICAN 4NION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


I. The name of this Society shall be the American 
Untov oF AssoctaTiovists. 

All members of Affiliated Unions, who are regular con- 
tributorsto the funds of the Affiliated Union to whieh 
oe belong, are the members of the Ameriean Union, 
and as such, may participate in the deliberations of the 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
they shall be delegates to such Convention. 

o local Union shall be recognized .« Affiliated, which 
does not make an annual payment of at least twelve dol- 
lara, to the Treasurer of the American Union. 


II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
of Society b»sed on a system of 


Joint-Stock Property : 


Co-operative Labor; 

Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 

Honors according to Usefulness 
Integra! Education ; 


Unity or INTERESTS : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the appointment 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub- 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So- 
ce cties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, and in every way dif- 
fusing the Principles o: Association, and preparing for 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, to 
he composed of the stated weekly contributions from Af 


filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed | 


of such contributions as may be made for the purpose, 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 
‘Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annu! Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as may be designated by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be compos- 


edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding four | 


from each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, ‘hat in case any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall bea President, Vice 
President, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and Seven Directors. 


The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ex officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 


The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
managementof the Union; and shall have power to fill 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Uor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, T\easurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, } 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ | 


0. MACDANIEL, " j 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. }> Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., . 
W. H. CHANNING, Boston.“ . 
J.5. DWIGHT, 
Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON, 


WiuiuaM HH. Cuannive, President. 

J. Burrexrieco, Vice President. 
Anna Q. T. Paxsons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borrume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
S. R. Cuapin, Treasurer. 


J. T. Fisner, Chief of the Group of Practical Affatrs 
Vary Butiarn, Chief of the Group of Social Culture 
J.=. Dwiaut, Chief of the Group of Indoctrinations 


J Wa corr, 
Catviy Browy, 


Directors. 
Canotine HitprRera 


Organized, November, 1846. 
21 Females. 


Members 58. 37 Males 


PHILADELPHIA, 


James Kay, President. 

Jouy Sartain, Vice President. 

James Setters, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Librarian. 
A. W. Harrisoy, Recording Sceretaryand Treasurer 








Pascua Cocaine, Chief of the Group of Practica 


Affairs. 


Kuizanetn Brackwe.., Chief of the Group of Social | 


Culture. 
WivuaM Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctaina- 
tion. 
Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, 12 
Females. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Josern J. Cooxe, President. 

P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Joun L. Cranne, Secretary. 
SrepHen Wesster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasurers. 


Lowell, Mass. . - - Wa. T. G. Prerce. 
New Bedford, Mass. - - - Cuas. H. Corrisx, 
Sprifigfie!d, as - - G. W. Swazey. 


Newburyport, “ - 


. Rev. E. A. Earovx. 
Amesbury, — - - 


Rev. 8.C. Hew tt. 


Mattapoisett, “ - - - J.D. Strurrevanrt. 
Nantucket, ” - - - 

Bangor, ‘laine, - - - Mary Poor. 
Pittsford, Vermont - Dr. J. 5. Ewrve. 
Clarendon, “ - - C. W opmovuseE, 
Brandon, . - - - G.W. WALKER. 


Middiebury, “ - . , , 


New York,N Y. . - - J.T. Warre. 


Albany, - - - - P 

Westmoreland, N. Y. - 

Utica, = - - 

King’s Ferry, “ - - a 

Pittsburgh, Pa. - . James NICHOLS. 


g, Va. - é : 
Cincinnati, Ohio, - - v. B. Russe. 
Ceresco, Fond da Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuase, 


eT 
Wheeling 
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ARCANA CELESTIA, or Heaven! 
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A Treatise 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents, 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 

of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. : 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric. 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 
The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62} cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. €2 cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
1234 cents. 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 
6} cents. 









PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things 2 vols. 


7 25. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. 

Principles ot Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vol $3 25. 

Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1, 2and3do. each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 
ences. $2 

Also the collateral works. 

Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $! 

Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. l 

Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 

Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 

Bush’s Reply te Woods. 1 

Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 

Documents concerning Swedenborg.§ 

Crissold’s Letters. 

Parson’s Essays. 

Mesmerand Swedenborg. 

Guardian Angels. 44 

The New Church Repo sitory—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 

JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 

In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 

Noble’s Lectures. | vol. 8 vo. 

De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 


00 
25 
00 
25 
00 
75 

37 
62 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOT YPIC WORKS. 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union ent Canada, at a trifling ex 
pense. 
First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 





ple alphabet, with explanations, anda page of easy monosyl- | 


lables, written in the t‘honographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 


dred, . : $1 00 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that | honogra- 

hers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
honography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
position of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
lesnere generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Limen, - - 0 50 

Phonographic Reader, 2 complete course of Inductive Reading 

Lessons in Phonogtaphy, intended for schools and learners 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
inen, - 0 374 
{iG From the Complete Phonographic Clas$ Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have ome correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 

- - Pid - « 050 

Primary Phonotypic Reade, tor the use of schools, familirs, and 

uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, ‘or mail- 


ing, - . 0 134 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, - 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. [ssued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - 0123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 


he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, . - : 0 50 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English i by heterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
trom it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLaRs. 


The Anglo Sawen, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, . $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part ot the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, fer any distance in 
the United States.’ [t is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, nO express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 


| not only balances the expense of postage, but also leavesa hand 


some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters. communications, &c., must be post Pap. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered hy them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keepno ac 


| counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 


rasionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 


| but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 


| 


cient to balance it. 
No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than FIVE DOLLaRs. ANDREWS & BOYLE 





_Tarran TowxsEND.| eOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 


| 


WORKS. 


RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will {be 


Wa. McDiarmip, | promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 


, HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street. 











| guests, under highly 
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of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 
New nthe sean, oF order goons frember te their 
books may be ordered to be at our 


with the jeast inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, dasist die 
dem Urnhristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils vou 
abweichende eigenthumtiche Auflassung des Christenthums 
churchdie Apostel. Drescen und , 147, $I 78. 
Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der el Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 
Stuttgart, 1847. $2 7. 

enbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der ete hichte Er. 
ster Theil bis aut Johannes — weite verbessertc 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1946. $1 31. 

Hoek, Dr. W.—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Hanaschriften der He 1, Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 
tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin 
13—1. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 37—I. 24, 31. 
$1 50. 









Humboldt, A. »—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt-| teen volumes now completed. 


beschrcibung. Zweiter Band. eee, 1847. $2 3}. 
Kahnis, Lio. K. 4.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Halle, 1846. $1! 624. 
Kurtz. H. Tristan und Ho 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. ; 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 


Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. 6. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse 2u Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahistich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. 


ten. $4. 
Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstich«n. $2. 


Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenialls vor 


raethig. 
Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & CO., 
ieb 19 421 Broadway. 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE ,; 
Pleasantly loeated at Parkevilie, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
EN milessouth of Philadelphia, easy ofaccess by steamboat 
and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
vorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new. erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, sut- 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty pa:ienis. 

Should the Esiablishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and hteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient fur one hun- 
dred additional patients, with —— School two hundred feet 
square—a Gy mnasium,one hundred feet in diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
fultreatment of disease. ' 7 

The Water issupplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
quality, and best chosen Temperature ! 

‘ul—the airpure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
and tothe Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 


| uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 


an introductory lesson or lecture; two centseach Per hun- | part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 


uthers Predigten ucber Joh. | Commerce and Commerciel Literature ; and we 
Berlin, 1847. oe that no work heretofore ——. embraces in its 


$2 18. 
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Botorpriens connected with Commerce, 
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ing. with trestles! a Historica] Details and : 

Commercial Law and Mercantile Law and Decision, 

ot ( ourts in the United States and E Insurance 
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Our means of enhancing the value of ‘Tue Mrrcnanty’ 
Macazine anv Commenciat, Review,” are constantly increas. 
ing. and, with new sources of information, an extend Corres. 


—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. | pondence abroad,and other facilities which ten years’ levotion 


| tion to asingle object have enabled us to make available 
be able to render the work a perfect rade mecum for the roe 
end Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Politica) 


|k des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. | Economist, and. indeed, oll who desire information 
| perek heeds. Serel Bona tilarious operations of business life. = ae 


{- Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine embracing 
venteen semi-annual volumes, of more than U0v large octayo 


” . 
#1 75, | pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained 
Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich-| the Publisher's 61 - 


ffice, 142 Fulton street, New York at the sub- 


| seription price. 
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ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 

| CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

"i next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences in 
4S this Institution on the first Monday in November, and cop. 

| tinues tour months. which is immediately after succeeded }y 

the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues an 

| months. A gratuitous preliminary course commences on the 

first Mo.day in October, and continues one month. 





FACULTY. 
B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery ba 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Meaica, Therapeutics 
a.d Botany.... sae 10 0 


| J. H.O.iver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,. J 10 
W. beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine. lu 00 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . 
7 ee and Children... .5........... os 10 00 
.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 
; ieaicine end Medical ee ieee 100 
. V. Morrow, M. D. Patho ; Theory and - 
ne pm alta fea meapl sed 10 00 
Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fee 
$10. Demonstrators Ticket, ptionsl. One hundred do) 
lars paid on or before the first Jonday in November next, will be 


ne scenery is delight-| received as payment in full tor the entire tuition of one student 


| the Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre- 
seutation of the various departments of medical Science taught 


ments, connected with more public locations. The object be- in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad. 


ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure aud invig- 
orate thebody. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those — health : and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that my A will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department wiil be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Bexx, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 

rtment. are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten-| 
fnce, the weekly charge will be Erghi Doliars, untilthe number 
at patients shall average over one hundred, then it wall be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 
ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars 

Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets | 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase themand all necessary bandages att he Institution 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed trom the Insti 
tution when they leave,as in no case can the Managerscon-| 
sent to any patient being treated in bedding, in which any other | 
patient has been treated. . 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but witha 
clear understanding, that the resident Vhysician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, | 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 

Allthe servants of this Institution receive ample compensa. | 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present form | 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters postpaid, directad to SamueL, W> ss, Esq , (Secretary | 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Uhila- 
delphia, will meet withimmediate attention, to whom all appli- | 
cations for admission, and al] payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceiptsfor such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS 
ECKER, Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann uni Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 

Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelle in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung. i-3 Baende. Homburg, 1545, $5 75 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende. 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1845- Gebunden $7. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. ; , 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. » 

Laurent, Geschickte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847. 
$1 50. 

Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage. 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Beende. Stuttgard, 1843. $4. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3Aulg Berlin, 1844. $9 50. iat 

Rotteck, dllgemeine W eltgeschichte. §Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, ne 1845-17. $5 50. 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10. 

Rotteck, allgemeine Weltgeschichte. Mit Zugrundlegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aujg. Stutt- 
gard. 1846. $1 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 
1846. $3 ; 

Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
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Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 374 cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. 





Emmishofen, 1842. $4. | 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
eat Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 
“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 


| borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 


eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence. an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
gians and Associationists, by exhibiting tothe ore the scientific 
basis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science."—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. 1 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. | 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, as Be necessity of 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 


and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 18} cts. 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 26 No.9 Spruce street 


ditio: al matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in physiology, bearing upon diag: osis 
and practice ; a more thorough and practical system of Maite. 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—a:da reformed system of practice, 
based upon extensive experience and scientific research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depletion 
and to treat with success many medics] and Surgical cases, that 
baffle the usual resourcesof medicine. Six or seven leciures 
and examinations will be given daily. Candidates of gradua 


| tion, in addition to rahe iminary time of a must have at- 


tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 
last of which must be in this Iustitute,) or one course after {uur 
y ears’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The classes in attend- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows: 1846 6, 5/— 
1816-7, 127—1847-8, 220. It is expected that in two or three 
years its classes will be among the largest in the United States 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be Sep or in 1849, suthcient for the reception of 900 or 1000 
pupils. 

Letters upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 
dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notes ot solvent Banks 
ot the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
pa) ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 
to $3 per week. 

T.V. MORROW, M. D., 


hee . Dean of the Faculty. 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1843. aul2 





BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
~ UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York , immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, ou fine white p.per, and are faithtul copies of the origi- 
nals, Black wood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile ol the 
Edinburgh edition. : 

‘They embrace the views oi the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, aud Radical. Ricckoees™ and the “Lon. 
don Quarterly” sre ‘lory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig; 
| and-theWestminster Review” Radical. The “North British 
| Review” is more of areligious character, hav ing been original- 
| y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 


Prices of 1_48, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one ot the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 
For any two “ a) es 
For eny three “ 700 “ 
For all four of the “ 800 “ 
For Black wood’s Magazine, 300 “ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 “ 
For Black wood and the four Reviews, 10 00 * 


Payments to be made in ail cases in advance. 

C.ivuseixe —Four copies of any or all the above works wil! 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular subscription 
for three— he fourth copy being gratis. : 

Earuy Corirs.—A late arrangement with the British publish 
ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of thé! 
work, by which we shail be able to place the entire number™ 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals, For this and other advant® 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a considerati2, 

t we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazile. 

Therefore we repeat “subscribe early whale the price is low "” 

Remittances and communications should be always addresse¢ 
post pai | or franked, to eee 

LEONARD SCOTT &CO., 


March 4. 79 Fulton st., New Yor. 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Curae Montuiy Perropicat, 


EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lé® 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany. al 
‘The subscriber will ixsue, about the Ist of July, a periodic 4 
| of the above character. To the triends of the Printing = 
| Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel 255" 
| ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such ajour® 
nas heen Called for since the first introduction of Fhonotopy ? 
| to thiscountry, and we feel confident a liberal support W 
given it. : ‘ ty ay 
To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only **’) 
| the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the 
| satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for 4 
| improvement. But, independent of its uliar object,! 
be of much interest and service as a family paper. ee: 
We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the diss¢ nis 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the frie 
of Education to lend us their su and influence. 4 of 
The Magazine will be published in Cincinnati, on the !§ < 
| each month: will conta 4 large octavo, double column F 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1 a year, — in advance, — of 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their services fa SS, 
| every six they receive for subscription. Address the pub 
| post paid, Cincinnati, O. 
fELIAS LO GLEY, 
jo ,Editor and Publisher. 
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